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PREFACE 


Teaching is considered to be a complex but important component of any instructio¬ 
nal programme both in formal and Non-formal settings. Numerous studies have been under¬ 
taken in this area in formal education since Flanders ( Interaction Analysis, 1970) and Allen 
and Ryan {Microteaching, 1969) published their well known works. These approaches have 
been extensively used in researches conducted on the regular sohool going children, mostly 
at the secondary school level. Non-forma! education (NFE) has been introduced in our coun¬ 
try as an alternative and supportive approach for the education of out-of-school children 
from 1974 onwards in order to achieve the target of universalization of elementary education 
(UEE). Since then various aspects of the NFE approach including its philosophy and objec¬ 
tives, curriculum, instructional materials, evaluation and training of NFE centre teachers 
have been studied through developmental and research projects, But the instructional aspect 
of the NFE programmes, especially the instructional skills that are required to be developed 
among the NFE Centre teachers was not taken up with appropriate melhology of research 
and tools. 

It is often pointed out that un-attractive curriculum and methods of teaching follo¬ 
wed by the teachers force the child to drop-out at the elementary'sehool stage. Realising the 
need of research in instructional methods at this crucial stage of education, a project titled 
"identification of instructional skills and development of related instructional materials for 
the Centres of NFE” was taken up in 1982 by the RCE, Bhopal with the financial support 
of the ERIC. 

Any study on skill acquisition is to be done in stages. The first stage in the present 
project was the identification of instructional skills relevant to the NFE which would be 
some what different from those required by the formal school teachers. The difficulty which 
we faced in this process was that the NFE Centre teachers had before them a model ot 
formal system which tended to interfere with their thinking. The skills we identified with the 
help of Assistant District Inspector of Schools, staff of Basic Training Institutes, teachers 
of primai y schools and NFE centre* in order of priority were : organisational 
skills; elementary reading, writing and arithmetic skills; taking cooperation of the 
community; and skill of effective communication which included emotional reading of the 
text and the skill of narration such as storytelling. At the second stage, these skills were 
broken down into components and taught by the staff with the help of material developed 
under the project. At the third stage, evaluation of the skill was done over a number of 
components for the least and most effective teachers of Rajgarh (N=15) and Bhopal (N =20) 



Districts of M. P. This enabled us to further refine and retain finally the components of the 
instructional skills included for the present study. The findings on each of the instructional 
skills are presented in this report. In a rescarel^ report of this tyye, one often tends to get 
lost in tlic statistical data but proper methodology of research is the requirement of any 
study conducted on scientific lines. Obviously, certain shortcomings are likely to be noticed, 
suggestions for improvement will be most welcome. 

' We acknowledge with thanks the financial support given by the. ERIC for the com¬ 
pletion of this study. The faculty members, who formed the project team, took all the pains 
for the completion of this project, Academic assistance to the project was provided by Junior 
Project Fellows-Smt. Laxmi Krishnan, Dr. P. L. Kirkirc and Dr. S. K. Sharma who worked 
at Various stages of the Project. Their contribution is also aapreciated. We also thank the 
Principal and staff of Govt. B. T. I., Rajgarh; Shri H. N. S. Parmar, ADIS, Narsingarh; 
Shri S. D. Bhartare, ADIS, Kurawar, aod Dr. I. D. Gupta, Lecturer in Education, at the 
various stages of this study. 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 

l.l Noil-formal Education : A Complementary System to Formal 

Education 

Non-formal education is emerging as an alternative mode of education for achieving the 
target of universalisation of elmentary education in this decade. Because about six out of ten 
school going children in our country do not complete their primary education and more than seven 
in every ten of those who complete the primary stage drop out at the middle school level, It is 
estimated that out of every 100 children enrolled at primary schools only 12 students complete 
their high school education. But there is encouraging trend as well which is evident from a 
research study conducted on children of Rajgarh District of Madhya Pradesh. It lias been 
found that there is decline in the drop out rate. 

Such a drop-out rate indicates, among other things, inadequacies of the current school 
education system. It underlies the need for an alternative but effective mode of education,Non- 
Formal Education (NFE) has been thought of as an alternative mode to give another chance 
to the drop-outs. The basic assumption here is that many of those who drop out of schools do 
so because the available educational facilities and other infrastructures are rather inadequate 
and unsuitable to their needs. The NFE system also seeks to provide literacy and numeracy 
to those who did not have an opportunity to go to school or could not avail the schooling 
facility. Another objective of NFE is to prevent neoliterates from lapsing into illiteracy. 

The government is committed for the universalisation of primary education for the 
children who are in the age group of 6-14 years and functional literacy for the adults who 
arc in the age group of 15-35. At present about 83 per cent of children in the age group of 
6-11 years and only about 37 per cent of children in the age group of 11-14 go to school. 
Educational wastage at the primary school level is high, particularly in rural, tribal and 
urban slums and also in case of rural girls. Educational wastage can be attributed to 
many factors—economic, social and cultural. A major problem is to relate education to socio¬ 
economic development of the children and the community as a whole. Several programmes 
have been formulated for the universalisation of primary education. 

A programme of teacher orientation has been launched by the Central and State 
Governments to motivate the teachers and develop in them the necessary expertise to 
make the teaching-learning process more effective so as to bring about educational change 
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by relating it to the socio-economic development. This will facilitate the programme of 
universalisation of elementary education. 

The NFE system is expected to overcome the rigidities and constraints of the formal 
school system. Thus the drop-outs, or those who have not joined school, will be inclined to 
pursue their studies at such hours when they are free from domestic work. Our experience 
indicates that they require a part-time condensed, though equivalent, course that has a bearing 
on the socio-economic and educational needs of the drop-outs. For example, at one NFE 
centre in Gujarat a good number of childien were also working part-time at an “Ambar- 
Chakrha” centre where they weaved cloth and got employment. They cannot be admitted in a 
particular class of a formal school because of the differences in the level of achievement and 
timings of the formal schools. 

1.2. Salient Features of the NFE Programme 

The magnitude of the task of providing education to all at elementary level without 
adequate resources are among the reasons for the non-accomplishment of the task of brin¬ 
ging all children into the fold of formal education. The Government gave a high priority for 
the universalisation of elementary education in the Sixth Five Year Plan. For the Seventh 
Plan, the Conference of the State Education Ministers and Secretaries held in May 1984 at 
New Delhi recommended that “the formal school system, the non-formal system and the 
adult education system should be integrated both in terms of teacher utilization and 
education and administrative supervision.” It is increasingly being felt that it is not possible 
to achieve the desired goal through the system of formal education and alternative strategics 
have to be worked out to provide education to the non-school going children. This has also 
been stressed in the National Curriculum for primary and secondary education (NCERT 1986) 

Earlier the Union Education Minister, in April 1977, announced in Parliament that 
universal literacy was expected to be achieved in the country,within a.specified period.The main 
components of the policy pertained to universalisation of elementary education and remov¬ 
ing illiteracy of adults in the age group of 15-35. With regard to NFE, the Pl ann ing Commi¬ 
ssion set up a working group for the universalisation of elementary education in September 
1977. An interim report, submitted by the group in. February 1978, pointed out that 452 lakhs 
children would have to be brought under the school system by 1982-83 to attain the goal of 
universalisation of elementary education. 

The working group further suggested that every child in the 6-14 age group should 
attend school on a full time basis. By 1977-78, 898 lakhs of children were to be enrolled in the 
elementary schools in Classes I to YIU. A large number of them belougbeed to the weaker 
■sections, including the scheduled cashes, scheduled tribes, landless agricultural labourers and 
urban slum dwellers. 
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Poor academic conditions keep a majority of these children away from school; partial- 
larly those from poor families where the children are required to help to supplement the 
parental income and to help their mothers in household chores. Such children may be provided 
Mon-formal schooling facilities, with timings for studies suited to the convenience of children 
of these families. 

The NFE system is also devised in such a way that it covers those children who have 
dropped out from the formal schools. It will be worthwhile to undertake a study, to identify 
the causes of high drop-out rate and the circumstances in which children give up schooling. 
This will help in evolving a sound system of Non-formal schooling. The working group 
suggested that 160 lakhs of non-enrolled children should be covered under the NFE system. 
Of these, 120 lakhs were to be at the primary stage in(Classes T to V)and 40 lakhs at the middle 
stage (Classes VI to VIII). The working group also identified nine educationally backward 
states, namely, Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, Jammu & Kashmir, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, 
Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal. The number of non-enrolled children in these 
states are disproportionately large. These states account for more than 75 percent of the total 
number of non-enrolled children in the whole of the country. Now the educationally back- 
word districts in the developed states have also been included in the NFE programmes. 

The basic strategy for the universalisation of elementary education in all the states and 
union territories has two main components, namely, (i) expansion and improvement of formal 
schooling, with provision of schools covering the needs of all habitations of the country, 
including sparsely populated areas; and (ii) the provision of a massive programme of NFE 
covering the needs of various target groups and backward areas 6f the states and union terri¬ 
tories. A common feature of both the components is the need for overhauling the curriculum, 
making it meaningful and relevant to the life situations of children in various age groups. 

The working group on universalisation of elementary education, before finalising its 
report, considered the report of a sub-group on NFE for children in the elementary age 
group. The sub-group identified three target groups of children for the Non-formal channel: 

(i) Children of the weaker sections who had never gone to schools or dropped out 
after joining the schools; 

(ii) Girls in the age group of 6-14 who are not attracted by the existingjirogrammes 
of education being offered by the elementary schools. These girls may generally not be 
interested in joining the formal school at any stage. Thus they would need an educational 
programme tailored to their requirements as housewives, mothers and citizens; and 

(iii) Boys who are engaged in trades such as carpentry, weaving, pottery etc. These 
children need a part-time programme of general education. 
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The programme of NFE for children in the first category could be the one which has 
come to be known as “M.P. Model of NFE'’. In this model the entire curriculum of 5 years’ 
of primary stage is condensed into a 2 years’ curriculum based on 18 graded units. Children 
in the age group of 9-11 are offered this curriculum at the NFE centres in the state of M. P. 
Teachers are paid a small monthly honorarium and incentive depending on the number of 
successful students in the Class V & VIII Board Examination. 

NFE in India has been visualised as education for development .It'has to cater to social 
and persona] development of children which might contribute to their own as well as that of 
the country. It should improve the health and hygiene of the people and may also create 
conditions for part-time employment. It should be mass-oriented .and mass based. It has to 
derive its resources and inspiration from the local community. It is to be more rural based; 
and development of certain skills, required in day-to-day functioning, are also needed. Lite¬ 
racy and numeracy are its essential components. 

In the Commonwealth Conference on NFE held at New Delhi in 1979, Dr. M S, 
Adhisheshiah, identified thiee salient features of a NFE programme namely, (1) Content 
has to be mainly generative; (2) Vocational training programmes for those drop-outs who 
are employed to be conceived as a part of developmental system; and (3) Peoples’ power to 
change our society. Gardiner (Commonwealth Conference, New Delhi, 1979) emphasized 
the removal of poverty as the main aim. The NFE system, according to him, is 
to be viewed as a means to stimulate political and social awareness and also of broadening 
of minds and understanding of life. The conference further recommended that NFE should 
be a means to motivate the community. The NFE should be fully supported and supple¬ 
mented by teaching aids, mass media and local libraries. The NFE programmes should bring 
out interactions between the Formal and Non-formal. Establishing linkages between formal 
and non-formal education is one of the important concerns of NFE workers at present- 
According to Milla Mclachlan et. al. (1983) linkage can occur at the most basic level, firstly 
through the sharing of facilities. School buildings can be used for regular formal school 
programmes in the morning and for primary school drop-outs in the afternoon. Likewise, 
other buildings in the community such as a community centre or a place of worship can be 
used both for the formal and NFE programmes. Formal and NFE systems can also be 
linked through the sharing of personnel. It is also felt that meaningful linkage can be 
established if teachers share their expertise in NFE settings; if parents and community numbers 
are recognised as educators and involved in educational activities; and if educators working 
in NFE, and also health workers and extension agents aye called upon to teach in a school 

In short, the NFE programmes have been viewed as work-oriented, community-based, 
technology-centred and are expected to foster individualised learning opportunities, attitude 
reinforcements, civic sense, literacy, numeracy and cultural growth, 
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1.3. Objectives of the NFE Programmes 

The broad objectives of the NFE scheme in India include the following : 

(i) To help the educationally backward states and districts in developing and implemen¬ 
ting programmes of NFE for children of the age group of 9-14 so as to enable them to 
cover the huge size of non-enrolled and non-attending children under the school system; 

(ii) To help them in developing institutional structures at various levels not only for 
the qualitative expansion but also for the improvement of the quality of education; 

(hi) To help them in developing in normal and local specific curriculum and 
instructional materials so that education at the elementary level is more meaningful and rele¬ 
vant to the life situations and needs of the childien; and 

(iv) To help them improving the teacher competence at the elementary level, even in 
the remotest areas of the country. 

The entire programme is to be implemented through the normal administrative machi¬ 
nery already available at the centre and in the states, but with suitable strengthening, wherever 
required. For example, in Madhya Pradesh a Coordinator at the District ley)|, a Supervisor, 
Gram Sevak and Sevika at the block level and the field teachers have been appointed at the village 
level. The goals and the objectives of the NFE programmes were sought to be realized to some 
extent by the NCERT by organizing NFE centres on experimental basis in the country Enough 
the Regional Colleges o f Education and field offices located in different states. These goals 
have been identified after studying and reviewing the suggestions given in the beginning of 
this project. The main purpose of running this project was to gain expertise in the area of 
NFE, to develop curriculum and instructional materials and help the children acquiring 
8 mpetenecs in their own professions and join the formal schools, wherever possible. 

The State Governments have also started their own programmes with the assistance of 
Central Government The NFE programme started by the State of Madhya Pradesh has 
three major objectives : 

(i) to make elementary education facilities available to children in the age group of 9-14 who 
have cijhcr not been able to attend schools or have dropped out; 

(ii) to enable those children to seek entry into the formal system at multiple points or to 
acquire functional education- to their needs; and 

(lii) to provide facilities of further education to those who have passed primary stage. 

The specific objectives of instruction at NFE i cm ires have been identified as follows : 

1. To impart knowledge of language, arithmetic, social studies, and general science for a 
healthy and happy living; 
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2. To develop ability to understand, to utilise and to preserve environment; 

3. To develop proper attitudes towards work; 

4. To impart information about the Government’s plans and the various efforts made for 
the development of the country; 

5. To cultivate proper attitude for the utilisation of leisure time; 

6. To develop ability to cope up with the progressive circumstances in the country; 

7. To develop potential abilities to solve personal and social problems in the current con¬ 
text; and 

S, To provide opportunities to create social consciousness about self-respect and national 
dignity. 

1.4. Non-formal Education in Madhya Pradesh 

The State of Madhya Pradesh is one of the first states in the country in initiating the 
programme of Non-formal Education for children in the age group of 9-14. This state is also 
one of the nine educationally backward states. These states have more 'than one fourth of the 
nonenrolled children in the country. Inspite of the efforts made towards universalisation of edu¬ 
cation, such as providing free education upto the middle school level, opening primary 
schools within the radius of 2 to 3 kilometers, supplying textbooks and school uniforms 
free of cost to the pupils of weaker sections only 63 percent of children of the age group 6-11 
and 34 per cent of the age group 11-14 have so far been brought to schools. 37 per cent 
children of age group 6-11 are still in the state of deprivation. Evidently such child) en belong 
to economically weaker sections of the society, namely farmers, labourers and tribals. Most 
of the deprived children have to assist their parents in earning their livlihood. Illiteracy and 
poverty prevails among the scheduled castes and scheduled tribes more than any other castes in 
the state. The same condition is found to be prevailing as far as girls’ education is concerned. 
Only 15 percent of the women are literate in the state. 

The M. P. model of NFE has the following characteristics: 

1. It enables the drop-outs to cover five years’ primary syllabus in two years; 

2. Under this system, school hours and holidays are decided according to the conve¬ 
nience of pupils and local conditions. Consequently, both earning and learning go hand in 
hand; 

3. An NFE centre does not need a separate building. It runs in the school building 
or at any public place or a place spared by the r esidents of the village. Teaching aids already 
available in the local schools or Basic Training Institutes (BTIs) can be freely used by these 

centres. 



4. The local teacher or any other local competent person is assigned the job of teach¬ 
ing pupils at the NFE centres. At Non-formal Cent es, attached to the BTL's, this task is 
assigned to pupil-teachers and the amount of remuneration allotted for the payment to teachers 
is utilized in the development of the centre. 

5. Restriction regarding admission and attendance that charactrize formal education 
are not imposed. The teacher at a NFE centre is also at liberty to rearrange the contend 
sequence and periodicity according to progress of the children. 

6. There is no class system. Pupils are divided unit wise. There is no examination 
at the end of every year as in formal education. The evaluation is done on the completion 
of each unit and the final examination is held after completing all the units, 

Several patterns, which are in operation in M. P., to provide education to the schoo 1 
droup-outs and non-entrants are as follows : 

1 Result-oriented model linked with formal cudcalion is the oldest model of NFE tried 
out in M. P., 

2. The second model under trial in the state emerges from another scheme of the state 
titled “Earn While You Learn.” 

3. “Panghat yojana was another NFE plan which has been tried out only on 
limited basis in the slate. The major objective of this plan, which was implemented at Bhan- 
drabannear Hoshangabad, is the uplifimcnt of the village through the education of children 
as well as adults. 

4. The fourth pattern available in the state is that of the NCERT which was 
implemented through the Regional College of Education, Bhopal and Field Adviser (NCERT), 
Madhya Pradesh during 1979-1982 period. 

The State Institute of Education condensed and reorganised the prescribed 
primary school as well as middle school syllabi with a view to facilitating learning among 
pupils of the NFE centres who could complete it in 2 years. The syllabus of primary and 
middle stage is divided into 18 units and each unit has a built-in evaluation system. The 
students who cannot afford to pay the examination fee arc given financial help by the 
Government so that they can appear in the examination. A pupil at the NEE centre is at 
liberty to appear at the main examination or at the supplcmcnlaiy examination or at both 
according to his or her own convenience. 

Under the “Earn While You Learn” scheme, which has evoked the interest of educa¬ 
tionists ali over the world, Madhya Pradesh school children have produced goods worth 
crores of rupees. This scheme is in force in about 3f>4 centres located all over the state. The 
children produce items like Tatpathi (mats), chalk sticks, sealing wax, girls, uniforms and 
school furniture under the guidence of their teachers who also get remuneration for this. 



Their parents cannot afford to send their children to schools at the cost of losing a part of 
their meagre family income which led to poor enrolment in schools and percentage of drop¬ 
out also went up. The scheme, launched 10 years ago during Fifth plan (1975-80), was with 
the specific objective of attracting the non-entrants to school and to provide opportunities to 
the drop-outs to earn something so that they may be able to complete at least the elementary 
education and to enable the pupils to utilise their leisure hours in learning a productive skill. 
It was decided that undar the scheme only such items should be taken up for production which 
have regular consumption in the Education Department itself so that there is no problem of 
maikcting the goods produced. Uplo 1984-85 the scheme had benefited nearly 18,000 boys 
and 5,500 girls who earned a total of Rs 30.15 lakhs. The bonus paid to the teachers amounted 
to Rs. 4 lakhs. 

As mentioned earlier, ‘Panghat Yojar.a’ is another NFE plan which has been tried 
out in the state. One of the major objective of this plan was upliftment of the village through 
the education of children as wells as adults. The Plan aimed at linking NFE with formal edu¬ 
cation system for those who were desirous of joining the main stream. It also served to provide 
functional education to each of the groups as per their needs. Implementation of the scheme 
at Bhandiuban near Hoshangabad gave the ;mprexsion that involvement of children and 
adults is very useful if it is possible to mobilise both categories of inhabitants simultaneously. 
It was noticed that the children and adults, including women, were very enthusiastic about 
education as well as the development of the village. For example, education of young girls 
could start right from the religious instruction or home science as realised by them or by 
their mothers, Likewise instruction about health and hygiene could be provided to them 
while they are engaged in different agricultural occuptions. The children at the ‘Panghat 
Yojana were taught through the environment. They acquired the knowledge of arithmetic by 
counting the lemons and gauvas. They were also engaged in trades, such as weaving, pottei'y 
etc. Though their travel in trucks they were able to know the geography of the state. 

The contribution of NCLRT foi NFE has been mainly through the development of 
curriculum framewoik with necessary training to the teacher-, who are essentially field wor¬ 
kers. During our visits to the NFE centres, run by the College and Field Advisor (NCERT), 
it was found that mcmbeis of the community have been motivated for meeting the educational 
needs of their children. It was also found that the children have sufficient motivation to 
continue their studies even after they have passed their primary school examination. Though 
these centres were started with separate cumculum materials prepared specifically for the needs 
of the ‘out-of-school’ childien, they were later exposed to the major scheme of the state of 
M. P. to prepare students for the final Fifth grade examination and many of them have 
passed these examination creditably. 

Progress of the Progra.nnie 

The I FE in M. A was started in 1975-76. At the end of Fifth Five Year Plan there 



Were 4450 centres in the state, this number increased and reached 15280 during the Sixth 
Five Year Plan (1980*85). Yearwise details of the NFE centres established the Sixth Plan 
are given below : 


Year/No. of Centres 

Primary Level 

Middle Level 

Total 

Fifth plan 

2450 

2000 

4450 

1980—81 

1050 

1000 

2050 

1981-82 

306 

306 

61i 

1982—83 

3400 

— 

3400 

1983—84 

1000 

— 

1000 

1984-85 

3768 

— 

3768 

Total 

11974 

3306 

15280 

Out of 11,512 centres 

established in the 

state till 1983—84, 7722 

Were in the tribal 


areas. 


Total enrolment under the NFE programme has been 2.18 lakhs. In the year 1983—84, 
the total number of students who appeared in Class V and VIII examinations was 42218. Out 
of this, 24,600 students could pass the examination. The pass percentage of children was 
about 58.26 which is quite encouraging (Source : Non-forma! Education, Directorate of Public 
Instruction, Madhya Pradesh, Bhopal, 1984). 

1.4. Instructional Skills for Teachers of NFE Centres 

Teaching at the NFE centres is a difficult and complex task. It is difficult in the sens* 
that both learners as well as their parents are to be motivated for the task. It is complex in 
its learning contents, which have to be improvised for each group of children. It is complex 
in the multiplicity and multi-media of learning that is used, of which the teacher and the 
environment they live in arc the two main sources. It is complex in the sense that teaching 
is done in a non-tradition learning environment as compared to the formal school where 
rigidities prevail. 

Like formal educational system, there'are three‘stems’of NFE, namely, the child, the ) f 
content and tho.teacher. The first stem, that is, the child in the aon-formal system is gene- | 



rally disadvantage*!. Disadvantaged in the sense that he does not have su|fecipnt time and 
resources to attend formal schools. As far as the second stem is concerned, work has been 
done to'develop the content for the NFE system by various agencies. Text-books are being 
developed according to the needs and environment of the children. Third most important 
stem of NFE system is the teacher. The success of NFE depends greatly on the teacher 
who may be called a field worker or ‘facilitator’. A question' that arises here is : “How is this 
teaching i different from the one at the formal school ?” Not much work has been done in 
this area. At present we are having Basic Teacher Training Institutes for training the elemen¬ 
tary school teachers. Except some orientation in the area of NFE and providing on the job 
experiences at the NFE centres, these trainees are not given any organised training in NFE. 
Recently special training has been started in the use of science kits that have been provided 
to the NFE teachers by the M. P. State Government. But there is need to know the specific 
components of NFE in winch these teachers can be trained. This project was undertaken 
with a view to identifying those aspects of teacher behaviours which are to be acquired by the 
teachers who will be required to tun the NFE centres either attached to the formal schools or 
working independently. 

Teacher behaviour forms part of the total classioom situation from pupils’point of 
view.’ The teacher, however, views his behaviour as a product of interaction between situa¬ 
tions and personal factors (such as his own perceptions, needs, beliefs, values and motivation). 
Regardless of this point of view, teacher behaviour may be observed directly by others and 
studied objectively. In fact, classroom behaviour of the teacher is instrumental in achieving 
the pupil outcomes to a great extent. In a given set up, where teachers (preservice and in- 
service) are at work, the presage variables of teachers, such as, interest in the NFE system, 
attitude towards NFE and skills may not have been developed to the desired level. On the 
other hand, in. order to improve pupil outcomes, teachers’ teaching behaviour can be improved 
upto a desirable level and for this there is a need to analyse those teaching behaviours which 
are helpful in improving the pupil outcomes. These behaviours may be called teaching skills. 

The knowledge of the teaching skills, typical to a level, would enable the teachers or 
field workers of NFE, to focus their attention on the more crucial aspects of teaching. Hence 
the present project, supported by the ERIC, was undertaken by the Regional College of Edu¬ 
cation, Bhopal to identify instructional skills as may t be possessed by the teachers, field 
workers or instructors or NFE centres and to develop instructional material for the develop¬ 
ment of these skills. ■ 

There may he a number of ways to identify instructional skills! A few but powerful 
methods ot identifying instructional skills are: analysis of content, analysis of conceptualised 
classroom leaching, observation of teaching at the NFE centre and opinion of experts and 
workers working in the area. Recent researches (Davis, 1982) on the interaction, between the 
student and teacher reveal that: (i ) the teacher is the most ‘significant factor in student 
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success; and (ii) for • successful achievement in a subject ( c. g., science ) the student and 
teachers are the key factors, ( Davis, Gary A,, ‘Science Education’., In Encyclopedia of Educa¬ 
tional Research, Yol, V, 1983 ). , 

Numerous researches in India and abroad have shown that training should focus its 
attention on the development of teaching skills. The training programme should be designed 
to maximise the attainment of these instructional skills within a given time. Teaching skill is 
a set of teacher behaviours ( skill component) that a teacher uses effectively to bring about 
desired changes in pupils. For bringing about the maximisation of the attainment of the 
various teaching skills within a given time, microteaching approach has been used with success. 
The principles that underly microtcaching are: capacity of the student teacher is taken into 
account; intrinsic motivation of the teacher trainee is at play; weaknesses of Lhe teacher 
trainees are diagnosed and remedied; and desirable teacher behaviours are reinforced; only one 
aspect of teaching behaviour is practiced at a time; and the teacher trainee actively participates 
in the teaching process. There is immediate feed-back which brings about the maximum 
improvement in the teaching of the trainee. Training given under microteaching conditions 
has proved to be effective. It increases teachers’ competence. It is a good predictor of subsequ¬ 
ent classroom performance. Trainees' acceptance of the importance of microteaching is very 
high. Significant improvement in the teaching skills of the trainees have been observed by 
adopting this approach. 

A number of skills have been identified which are necessary for better teaching. Some 
of these skills are : skill of stimulus variation, skill ot explaining, skill of probing questions, 
skill of illustrating with examples, skill of blackboard writing, skill of increasing pupil partici¬ 
pation, skill of using audio-visul aids, skill of class ( or centre ) management, skill of recogni¬ 
sing and attending pupils’ behaviour, skill of reinforcement, skill of teacher silence and 
non-verbal cues. 

Orlasky (1982) concludes that both protocol materials (written material in specific 
formats) and microteaching offer productive approaches to teacher preparation in the area 
of skill development. Pedagogical training calls for three elements to be provided. One is the 
identification of the body of knowledge and skills which the teacher needs to acquire. 
Progress is being made in establishing this knowledge but it will always be subject to revision. 
A second element to be provided is conceptual skill to improve tire accuracy of diagnosis of 
school events. This element calls for a progression from awareness of concepts, principles and 
theories for the use of this knowledge in the classroom. The third element is the actual skill 
of performing. In a recent survey Rao (1986) has pointed out that trained teachers can reduce 
the drop-out rate. This may be achieved through microteaching. However critics of teacher 
training programmes may consider the lack of certainty about the best skills and the most 
effective methods of learning these skills by the teachers (obviously in certain skills). This 
view point supports the idea of identifying the skills needed by teachers working in any area- 
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formal or Non-formal. Much work has been done in India and aborad during the last 15 
years for the identification of skills for formal school setting. Since Non-formal approach of 
teaching is finding increasing acceptance for the universalisation of elementary education, it. 
was thought appropriate to study the relevance of the skills identified earlier for the formal 
school setting as well as to identify some new skills which may be needed by the teachers 
for imparting instruction to the pupils at the Non-formal. Education centres. In order to,, 
identify the skills needed for NFE teachers, a review of the researches conducted in the Formal 
as well as Non-formal school settings has been presented in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER II 


Previous Researches and the Present Study 

2.1. INTRODUCTION 

A country, which has only about 40 percent of its people literates and a significant 
number of school going children leaving the schools without completing even their primary 
education, needs the Non~formal Education (NFE) system most, But researchers have not 
paid much attention to its problems in that seriousness. Formal education and its problems, 
especilly the secondary education, have been the area of interest for them. Only a few 
research studies have been conducted in NFE area which are reviewed in this chapter. 

Grewal, Gupta and Sharma (1983) analysed the opinions of 20 NFE centre teachers 
and supervisors and obtained the order of priorities of the instructional skills from formal 
and non-formal education point of view. Mullic-k et al (1981) developed learning materials 
for the girls in the age group of 11 to 14 years, studying at the NFE centres functioning in 
rural areas. In the recent years, teaching and teacher behaviour area has been considered 
important for research. Out of a number of researches completed in this area, a few studies 
have focused their attention on the patterns, strategies and styles of teaching in-relation-to 
student achievement. 

Dosanjh (1977) made an inquiry into imagination and maturity as factors indicating 
the success in teaching. Padma (1976) made a study of teaching patterns and pupils’ 
attainments. Roy (1977) studied classroom questioning and pupil achievements. Lulla (1974) 
made an investigation into the effects of teachers’ classroom behaviour on pupils’ achieve¬ 
ment. Lalithamma (1977) made an inquiry into classroom instruction with reference to 
teacher education programmes. 

Practice teaching, including microteaching, which is a part of teacher training 
programme has been the theme of many studies in formal sector of education. Joshi (1977) 
studied the effectiveness of microteaching as a technique in teacher education programme. 
Passi (1977) studied the effect of instructional materials and feed-back upon the development 
of teaching skills of set-induction and closure. Bhattacharya (1975) studied the effect of 
microteaching in the training of polytechnic teachers. Vaze (1976) studied the effects of 
modelling and 1 microteaching on the acquisition of certain skills in questioning. Gupta and 
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Dutta (1979) studied the effect of increased class size on micro teaching. Grewal and Singh 
(1983) studied the development of teaching skills with different sets of skills, As stated earlier 
Grewal, Gupta and Sharma analysed the opinions of NFE centre teachers and elementary 
teacher educators in order to determine the priority in teaching skills applicable to instruction 
at the NFE centres. The following order of priorities was found by rank—ordering the given 
set of skills.'The different order of priorities found in the Formal and Non-formal settings arc 
listed below. - 1 . 11 ,• 


Skills Required From Formal Education Skills'Required From Non-formal Education 

Point of View Point of View. 


1. Skill of Analytical Reading 

2. Skill of Elementary Writing 

3. Skill of Elementary Reading 

4. Organisational Skill 

5. Skill of Good Writing 

6. Skill of Elementary Arithmetic 

7. Skill of Conceptual Reading 

8. Skill of Emotional Reading 

9. Skill of Giving Class Work 

10. Skill of Dealing With Pupils Responses 

11. Skill of Operational Mathematics 

12. Skill of Narration 

13. Skill of Behevioural Reading 

14. Skill of Cooperation With Community 


Organisational Skill 
Skill of Elementary Writing 

Skill of Cooperation With the Community 

Skill of Elementary Reading 

Skill of Good Writing 

Skill of Analytical Reading 

Skill of Elementary Arithmetic 

Skill of Dealing with Pupils’ Reading 

Skill of Operational Mathematics 

Skill of Conceptual Reading 
Skill of Emotional Reading 
Skill of Giving Classwork 

Skill of Behavioural Reading 
Skill of Narration 


1 . 

2 . 

Y 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 
11 . 
32. 

13. 

14. 


In another unpublished study, Grewal and associates (1983), after analysing the 
opinion of 34 teacher educators, identified the following priorities of instructional skills from 
the Formal and Non-formal point of view ; 


is 
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Skills Required From Non-forma! Education 
Point of View 

1. Skill of Organising NFE Centre 

2. Skill of Developing Rapport With the 
Community 

3. Skill of Illustrating With Examples 

4. Skill of Developing Emotional Reading 

5. Skill of Multiple, Class Teaching 

6. Skill of Introducing Number Concept 

7. Skill of Introducing Number Reading 

8. Skill of Supervising a Class 


Skills Required From Formal Education 
Point of View 

1. Skill of Giving Home Work 

2. Skill of Giving Classwork 

3. Skill of Probing Questions 

4. Skill of Developing Analytical Reading 

5. Skill of Giving Dictation in a Class 

6. Skill of Dealing with Pupils' Response 

7. Skill of Supervising a Class 

8. Skill of Developing Good Handwriting 


The studies conducted at the Regional College of Education, Bhopal (Grewal, J. S. 
et. al. 1983) arrived at the following conclusions with regard to NFE programmes conducted 
in Madhya Pradesh which could probably form a basis for the curriculum development 
including the instructional skills required under this programme. 

(1) About 10 to 15 percent of the children enrolled at the NFE centres passed the 
primary school certificate examination organised by the District Education Officer. 

(2) Unit-wise work is done at the NFE centres. 

(3) Sixty per cent parents are illiterate and only about 15 per cent of them come to 
enquire about the progress made by their children, 

(4) Teacher-taught relations are cordial at the NFE centres. However, education at 
the NFE centres has to be made life-oriented, 

(5) Concentrated and systematic attempts are needed to increase the enrolment of 
children at the NFF. centres. 

(6) Some type of training in vocational-trades aiongffith literacy and numeracy has 
been considered most desirable. 
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(7) Teaching at the NFE centres does not appear to be inferior in quality m any way 
as compared to the one at the formal schools. However, many improvements are needed parti¬ 
cularly in imparting instructions for which the identification and development of teaching skills 
is to be given priority. 

2.2. BACKGROUND STUDIES 

2.21. Environmental Approach to Teaching 

Gupta, Grewal and Rajput (1983) have studied the environmental awareness among 
children of rural and urban schools and NFE centres. The main objectives of the study 
were : (1) to know the components of environment in which children from rural and urban 
areas are lacking and the areas in which the students from both the streams are well acqua¬ 
inted; (2) to compare the environmental awareness of school-going children and children 
studying at NFE centres; and (3) to suggest means of developing environment-centred curriclum 
for the universalisation of elementary education. The study was conducted on 115 children 
of Class IV —20 from rural; 35 from urban and 60 from NFE centres. 

It was found that : (1) the difference between formal rural and formal urban children 
on environmental awareness is significant and is in favour of the formal rural; (2) difference 
between NFE and formal urban settings are also significant on the environmental awareness 
dimension and are in favour of NFE; and (3) the difference between NFE and formal 
rural school setting on environmental awareness is not significant. This study thus suggests 
need for special skills based upon environmental approach in the Non-formal context. A 
similar study has been conducted on the children studying at NFE centres in Maharashtra 
State. 

?.2.2. Programmed Learning Approach 

The main objectives of Mullick’s study, mentioned earlier, was to develop learning 
materials based on the principles of programmed learning for education of girls on health 
education in rural areas in the age group of 11-14 through NFE. The main findings were : 
(1) The try-out of the tape slide programme on 11-14 year old girls outside school revealed 
that the tape slides presentation was an effective means of teaching the illiterates; (2) the 
teacher trainees felt that tape slide materials were helpful in making the lessons interesting. 
These were especially found to be useful in the classes having large number of children : 
and (3) it reduced teacher’s work-load and proved to be better than the traditional method 
of leaching. 

2. \3. Instruction Through Correspondence 

Patrada Yomnak in '‘The Khitpen-NFE Newsletter (1983)' reviewed a project and a 



seminar undertaken at the Operation.Division of the Department of Non-formal Education, 
Bangkok, Thailand. Non-formal Radio Correspondence Project was initiated in 1976'in 
Thailand, The purpose of this-project was to provide an access to -education for the out-of¬ 
school people especially, those in the-rural areas by means of radio programmes, students’ 
hand-books and group meetings led>by a group organiser. Indigenous typos of entertainments 
were very popular among the villagers. These included the coverage of current events, 
developments, news, and other relevant issues. Mobile audio-visual units, as instructional 
techniques, have also been used in the NFE programmes in that country. As reported earlier 
the programme became popular among villagers who were enrolled in the three types of pro¬ 
grammes offered. These were functional literacy, continuing functional education and interest 
groups. 

2.2.4. t npact of Background Variables and Teaching 

In 1976, Aviuash Grewal in her paper “Case Studies of Children Getting Non-formal 
Education” analysed the background of 20 children (11 females and 9 males) cm oiled at a 
NEE-centres attached to an Elementary Teacher Training Institute. Case studies of these 
children indicated that almost all of them came from large families. Their parents’ income was 
very low. Their educational and occupational level was also not high. This indicated the 
existence of pooreducational environment in the home. Children had to work hard in diffe¬ 
rent capacities to supplement the income of-their families which had a direct bearing on their 
poor educational attainment. They 1 were lagging behind in studios by over three years. While 
some of them dropped out due to family reasons, school factors like poor teaching, excessive 
behaviour control and corporal punishment created an aversion for the school. This study, 
however, did not include for investigation the instructional techniques used by the teachers. 
Bht poor teaching was found as one of the factors for non-retention of children at the NFE 
centres. 

2.2.5. Study With Modified Microteaching Approach 

The aim of the study “Developing Teaching Skills —Report of an Experimental Study on 
Microteaching Approach” by Grewal and Singh (1977) was to analyse Standard Microteach¬ 
ing Technique (SMT) and Modified Microteaching Techniques (MMT) with a varied set of 
skills-upon the general teaching competence (GTC) of teacher trainees to study ike compa¬ 
rative-effectiveness of SMT and MMT up in re tcniion of GTC and to study the effectiveness 
of - SHUT and MMT upon gains made by thcdupil teachers upon teaching attitudes. The 
results of the study indicated that there are no significant differences in the gains made by the 
SMT and ‘ MMT groups in their teaching competence. ■ It means that if one group of trainees 
ate.given intensive training in one set of skills and the other group in another set, it docs not 
make-much difference. It can, therefore,-be inferred that there is transfer in the acquisition 
of teaching skills. The gains in the attitude scores indicate that as the training session proceeds 
there is positive and favourable change in their attitudes towards teaching. 



2.2.6, Instructional Strategies Based Upon Models of Teaching 

- Passi (1982), in his review of models of teaching, indicated that the approaches to 
teaching are classified into four families, namely, (l) Social Interaction Models which 
emphasise the relationship of the individuals to society or to other persons; (2) Information 
Processing Models referring to the ways people handle stimuli from the environment, organise 
data, sense problems, generate concepts and find solution to the problems and enjoy verbal 
and nonverbal symbools; (3) Personal Models emphasizing the processes by which individuals 
construct and organise unique reality. Frequently they give much attention to emotional life. 
The focus is on helping individuals to develop a productive relationship with their 
environment; and (4) Behaviour Modification and Cybernetic Models have been evolved from 
the attempts made by psychologists and educationists to develop efficient systems for sequen¬ 
cing tasks and shaping behaviour by manipulating reinforcement. In addition .to the infor¬ 
mation processing models, personal and behaviour modification models are equally important 
as a rapport with the children and then parents are important in the NFE system. At the 
same time, such a large number of models of teaching produces a sense of insecurity amongst 
student teachers and teacher educators. It is believed by many that the quality of teaching 
improves with the increasing mastery over a variety of models of teaching and also the ability 
to use them effectively. But at the same time attainment of mastery over ail models of teaching 
by all teachers appears to be a different task. Some teachers should attain mastery on a single 
model of teaching and utilize it well in classroom teaching. Others may attempt the remaining 
models. In order to master these models, through the usual practice teaching programme, 
two interlinked problems would be faced : (l) resistance to change by teacher educators; 
and (2) the non-availability of instructional material. Resistance to change can be overcome 
to some extent by organising a series of lectures, talks, seminars and workshops for creating 
general awareness and acceptance among the teacher educators. In order to solve the second 
problem, namely, developing suitable instructional materials for the use of teacher trainning 
institutions, a concentrated effort by teacher educators and researchers is required. Use of 

models, or their speerfic components, by the NFE field workers is a potential area of 
exploration. 


2.2.7. Teaching Patterns 

, The experimental studies by Sharma (1972) and Padma (1976) attempted to find out 
■ 1 j' lnr i ‘, enCC ° f dlflercm Caching paltenrns on the cognitive attainment of pupils. The findings 
m icale that the pattern of training (narrow questions limited in score) was found to be 
more effective as compared to other patterns. In her study, “Teaching Patterns and Pupils’ 
Attainment , Padma (1976) studid and found out tire effectiveness of four different patterns on 
citv On Tr T retCJUlon of aPPiicational ability in physics students of class’VII of Baroda 

' ' ‘ ys,s 1 WIS conc,luJcd Lho1 a!1 tlie four teaching patterns were having equal effects 

twcWngrondSr 1 ^ aPPHcati0naI abiHty - when measiir ed under supervised planned 
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2.2.8. Attitude Towards Teaching 

The finding of another study by Passi and Shah (1973) revealed that : (l) the attitudes 
of studcnt-tcachcrs were favourable towards the feasibility of micro teaching in teacher 
training programmes in simulated and real conditions; and (2) the student-teachers favoured 
the “re-teach” session, the time taken for the “teach session” and for “planning”. The 
pattern of “teach-session” was not favoured. 

2.2.9 Verbal Interaction Pattern 

Maheshwari (1976) has explored the classroom verbal interaction pattern of effective 
and ineffective teachers. The findings indicated that the effective leaehers used the categories 
of “accepts feeling, praises, uses students’ ideas, questions, students’ response and initiation” 
whereas the ineffective teachers employed “lecture, direction, and authority categories in the 
classroom behaviour. The clfectivc teachers involved more creative teaching models. In the 
effective teachers, teaching student responses and initiation were followed by teacher’s praise 
and accepting feeling whereas ineffective teachers’ teaching student response and initiation 
were followed by direction and authority, 

2.2.10 Interpretation of Interaction Analysis and Microteacbing 

Chudasama (1971) tried out microteaching with six students at the Faculity of Edu¬ 
cation and Psychology, M. S, University,. Baroda. The objectives of the were (1) to 
know the extent to which microteaching can help a student teacher in developing more inte¬ 
grated behaviour, and (2) to see if interaction analysis can be integrated into the microtea¬ 
ching procedure. The findings indicated that microteaching developed the skills of questio¬ 
ning in the teacher and increassed pupil participation in the class. 

2.2-11. Effect of Teaching Styles Upon Cognitive Abilities 

Roy (1977) in his study, “Classroom Questioning and Pupil Achievement-An Inquiry 
Into the Teaching Styles”, tried to find out the relative effectiveness of the three styles of 
teaching upon pupil achievement for the instructional objectives of knowledge, comprehension, 
application and total achievement. The three styles of teaching were : lecturing questioning 
and response without feedback; and questioning response feedback sequence, 

The study revealed that the three teaching styles laid equal effects on the development 
of knowledge and application abilities and total achievement of pupils. However, with regard 
to comprehension ability, there were differentia! effects. Lecturing differed significantly from 
question response feedback sequence. Question response without feedback and question 
response with feedback did not differ significantly. 

2.2.12. Studies on the Teachers’ Classroom Behaviour and Pupils’ 
Achievement 

Lulla (1974) in her study, “An Investigation Into the Effects of Teacher Classroom 
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Behaviour on pupils’ Achievement,” attempted to find out the effects of teachers’classroom 
influence upon the pupils’ achievement. The study revealed that the pupils who were taught 
by teachers trained in using indirect behaviour scored higher as compared to their counterparts 
studying under the teachers who were not provided any training. It was also implied that the 
indirect teacher behaviour may raise the interaction potential of the classroom climate'result¬ 
ing in free communication and open interactton between the teacher and the group of pupils. 
It was found that such an atmosphere not only stimulated the learning but also provided a 
congenial climate to the teacher for conducting his teaching. 

2 . 2 . 13. Differential Acquisition of Teaching Skills 

The maior objectives of the study, “Effectiveness of Microteaching as a Technique in 
Teacher Education Programme” by Joshi (1977) were : (1) to enquire into the effectiveness of 
instructional materials synchronised with micro teaching approach in the acquisition of teach¬ 
ing skills, namely, stimulus variation, illustrating with examples, silence and non-verbal cues 
and recognising attending behaviour, and the general teaching competence among the student 
teachers; and (2) to inquire into the effect of instruciional materials alongwith the microteach¬ 
ing upon the attitudes of student teachers toward teaching. 

The important finding? of the study were that: (1) the student teachers exposed .to the 
treatment of the skill-based instructional materials synchronised with microteaching for all the 
four skills, scored higher in the acquisition of respective skill than the student teachers exposed 
to the traditional teaching programme: (2j the.experimental group scored higher in the acqui¬ 
sition of general teaching competence than the students teachers exposed to the traditional 
teaching programme; and (3) the experimental groups together did not differ significantly 
from the control group in their attitude towards teaching. 

2.2 14. Studies on the Skill of Questioning 

The main objectives of study by Vaze (1976) op “Effect of Modelling and Microteach¬ 
ing on the Acquisition of Certain Skills in Questioning” were : (1) to develop different types 
of models depicting the use of three different skills (probing, convergent and divergent ques¬ 
tioning) in asking questions; (2) to study the affects of modelling and microteaching on the 
acquisition of these skills in questioning at different stages of the acquisition; and (3) to study 
the effects of training in questioning skill on the classroom performance. The findings of the 
study indicated that : (1) Microteacbing appeared to be the best treatment for acquiring the 
skill in asking probing-questions when tried at the beginning of the academic year; (2) Sym¬ 
bolic modelling appeared to be the best treatment for acquiring the skill in asking probing 
questions followed by audio-modeling and microteaching coming out to be the least effective 
treatment, when tried with predominantly luinguage-oriented group; and (3) Microteaching 
appeared to be the best treatment for acaqring the skill in asking convergent questions 
followed by audio-modeling and symbolic— modelling. 
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2-2.15. Studies oa the Skill of Planning Instruction and Testing 

The major objectives of Lalithamma’s study (1977) on “An Inquiry Into Classroom 
Instruction”, were : (1) to identify and list teaching skills required for effective classroom 
instruction; (2) to prepare instructional materials for developing some identified teaching 
skills; and (3) to validate the instructional materials thus developed. 

The study identified three major categories of skills. These were : (l) Skills of plann¬ 
ing such as skill of identifying learner’s entry behaviour and the skill of writing instructional 
objectives; (2) Skills of instruction namely, questioning skill, skill related to pupil evaluation, 
skill related to pupil attention, and skill related to classroom management; (3) skills of testing 
such as skill of writing a variety of test items, skills of making plausible in terpr stations about 
the performance of pupils on the test. The study revealed that experimental group and the 
control group differed significantly in favour of the former group in the development of skills. 
Experimental group was significantly better than the control group. 

2.2.16 Effect of Teacher Training Approaches upon the Development of 
Instructional Skills 

The main objectives of Passi’s (1977) study on “Effect of Instructional Materials and 
Feedback upon the Development of Teaching Skills and Set Induction and Closure” were : 
(1) to examine the nature of feedback provided to the student teachers in the prevailing 
student teacher programmes; (2) to study the attitudes of student teachers towards micro¬ 
teaching; (3) to develop instructional materials for selected teaching skills; (4) to study the 

effectiveness of instructional materials in developing corresponding teaching skills and general 
teaching competence among student teachers; and (5) to study the effect of different training 
approaches upon the attitudes of student teachers towards teaching. The important outcomes 
of the study were as follows: (1) The comments of supervisors clustered around a few aspects 
of teaching like questioning, explaining etc. Aspects like. conten t selection and remedial 
measures were ignored; (2) Students who underwent the microteaching programme were in 
favour of it, (3) On the Baroda General' Teaching Competence Scale, Groups A and B 
differed significantly from Group C, and (4) All the three groups did not differ .significantly 
from tach other on their attitude towads teaching. 

2:2.17 Studies on the Simulated and Real Classroom Conditions 

Passi and Shah in their study on “Microteaching Experiments in Simulated and Real 
Classroom Conditions” studied: (1) the feabibility of microteaching in the Colleges of Educa¬ 
tion; and (2) to study the attitude of student teachers towards microteaching in simulated 
and real classroom situations. 

The findings of the two experiments revealed that teachers' attitudes were favourable 
(oward? the feasibility of microteaching in teachertraining programme ip simulated and real 



conditions; the student teachers favoured the reteach session; the time taken for the teach 
session and for planning but the pattern of teach session was not favoured. The equal chance 
hypothesis was accepted in the case of provision for time, microteaehing units covered and 
the role of supervisors towards whom the student teachers showed favourable attitude. It 
was rejected in the case of total attitude scores on ASMT, attitudes towards techniques of 
microteachins component skills and provision for feedback towards which the students 
showed a favourable attitude. 

2,2.18 Study of Teaching Competences 

Passi and Sliarma (1982), after factor analysing a large number of teacher-pupil class¬ 
room behaviours of Hindi and English medium secondary schools of Indore District, identi¬ 
fied nineteen teaching competences which contribute to effective teaching. These competences 
were : giving assignments; loud reading; asking questions; introducing a lesson; managing a 
classroom; providing clarification; using blackboard; using reinforcement; pacing; assisting 
repetition; consolidating the lesson; improving pupils’ responses; consolidating 
the lesson; dealing with pupils’ responses; improving pupils’ behaviour; 
audiobility; using secondary reinforcement; recognising pupils’ attending behaviour; presenting 
verbal model and shifting sensory channel. 

2.1. Conclusion 

From the perusal of researches cited in the preceding sections one tends to form an 
impression that practically no studies have been conducted at the primary stage, both formal 
and non-formal, as far as the identification and development of instructional skills is conce¬ 
rned. Almost all the studies are conducted with microteaching approach with secondary 
school as a target group. Non-formale education centres are single teacher settings where one 
teacher, or for that matter a field worker, has to perform a number of functions which 
includes acquisition of certain basic skills on the part of NFE instructors—organisational, 
pedagogical, motivational and assessment of pupils’ learning outcomes. Studies are required 
to be done which aim at assessing the relative effectiveness of certain skills which might 
make use of most simple instructional skills an^ devices. Findings of such studies will enable 
the NFE workers to evolve curriculum and adopt institutional strategies suiting to the needs 
of NFE centres. The present project was, therefore, undertaken with the financial support of 
ERIC, the major objective being to identify those instructional skills as are more relevant 
to the needs of NFE instructors 



CHAPTER III 


METHODOLOGY 
Tools, Techniques and Procedures 

3.1. Introduction and Rationale of the Study 

In the context of universalisation of elementary education instruction at the NFB 
centres is an area which needs attention of researchers. The targets of universalisation can 
not be reached and the goals of NFE programmes can not be achieved unless instruction at 
the NFE centres attains a particular level of proficiency. If instruction at NFE centres is ot 
improve with a view to attracting more and more children at NFE Centres and to maintain 
and sustain their interest in education, proper learning climate may be required to be genera¬ 
ted at these centres. For this purpose the NFE teachers have to be effective and teachers can 
be prepared only through the application of suitable training strategies. Teacher effectiveness, 
in terms of classroom climate and classroom management style, is not a new idea and has 
been discussed by many schemes including Travers (1981). 

Instructional materials and instructional strategies of NFE have to take into considera¬ 
tion the needs and aspirations of the children attending these centres. These children have 
somewhat different motivations and attainment levels than those enrolled in the formal 
systems. 

The teaching strategies, required to be adopted at NFE centres in order to make the 
NFE teachers more effective, can be built up on empirical bases only through identifying 
instructional skills needed by them. In India, research on teaching skills and teaching 
effectiveness has taken various forms as reported in the studies of Passi and Shanna (1982), 
Passi (1977), Padma (1976), Sharma (1972),- Maheshwari (1976), Lalithamnm (1977), Joshi 
(1977), Lulla (1974) and many others. Much of the work has been reviewed and can be found 
in Second Survey of Research in Education (Buch, 1979). But these researches have mostly 
been confined to the formal school system. Based upon the findings o ' these studies and as 
per the requirement of training the NFE centre teachers, the prc'stul project was undertaken, 

3.2. Objectives of the Project 

The objectives of the project were : (i) To identify the instructional skills required by 
the teachers of NFE centres; (2) To develop instructional materials for promoting these skills; 
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and (3) To share the gains of the project with the workers of Non-formai and 
also with the functionaries of adult Education. 

The specific objectives of the study are : (1) To develop classroom observation proce¬ 
dures which would be valid and feasible in the Indian Nbn-formal context; (2) To collect data 
about the classroom interaction on the basis,of whicn-soinc conclusions Regarding instructional 
skills may be arrived at; (j) To ido.uify a set of instructional skills needed by the NFE centre 
teachers and (4) To develop suitable instructional material for the NFE centre teachers from the 
stand point of their tranimg. 

3.3. Meaning of the Term "Identification” 

To Identify means ‘to isolate’ and ‘to find out’. Finding out instructional skills means 
locating the teacher’s competence and then judging the nature and type of skills in which they 
need more training. Thus the process of identifying was carried out in the following three 
ways*: 

(1) Collecting opinions of teachers, teacher-educators and then arriving at conclusions about 
the required instructional skills on the basis of these opinions; 

(2) 'Directly observing a teacher’s* performance at the NFE centre and then on the basis 
of these observations enlisting the required instructional skills; and 

(3) Observing classroom behaviours of children and determining a cluster of skills thereafter. 

3.4. Approach Adopted in the Identification of skills 

In the present study, a combination of all the above alternatives was followed. Fi;st, 
a workshop of NFE teachers teaching at the NFE centres was organised. The field supervi¬ 
sors of these centres also participated in the workshop. Thorough discussions were held for 
first two days and finally set of skills considered necessary for the NFE centre teachers were 
identified. , . 

Afterwards, the 25 identified skills alongwith some additional skills were discussed 
with the teacher educators (N —34). The components of each' of these skills were listed ’and 
comparative priorities of these skills in the Formal and Non-formal contexts were discussed 
and consensus with regard the their relevance was arrived at. 

Lastly, the main aspect of the study, that is, data collection, on the basis of teachers’ 
performance through classroom observations was planned. 

3.5 List of the Skills Identified for Being Assessed in the Observation 
Programme 

3.5. L Presentation Skills; 

1. Skill of Introduction a Lesson; 

2. Skill of Assigning Work; 



3. Skill of Explaining 

4. Skill of Fluency in Questioning 

5. Skill of Probing Questioning 

6. Skill of Illustrating With Examples 

7. Skill of Using Blackboard 

8. Skill of Demonstrating 

9. Skill of Giving Dictation 

10. Skill of Story-Telling 

11. Skill of. Recapitulation 

3.5,2, Supervisory, Skills 

12. Skill of Giving Classwork 

1 "•, ^ I i T ’ t r t T • * 2i , 1 , 1. " • 

13. Skill of Supervising Classwork 

14. Skill of Effective Centre Supervision 

15. Skill of Giving Homework 

3.5.3 Developmental Skills 

r.i if >. ) o.b. 

16. Skill of Developing Reading 

17. Skill of Developing Writing Alphabets 

18. Skill of Developing Good Handwriting 

l 4 ’ v ' < 1,. . 1 ' l'» i 

19. Skill of Developing Number Concepts 

20. Skill of Developing Number Operations 

3.5.4 Reading Demonstration Skills i 

21. .Skill of Demonstrating General Reading 

22. Skill of Demonstrating Analytical Reading 

23. Skill of Developing Reading for Comprehension 

24. Skill of Developing Reading for Emotional Effects 

' * 'i ■ • ■ . > f . 

25. Skill of Organising an Activity 

3.5.5. Non-Verbal Skills : 

26. Skill of Encouraging and Restricting Behaviours 

3.6. Development of Tools for Data Collection : 

In all, the following six scale's were constructed for the purpose of data collection ; 
(1) General Teaching Effectiveness Scale; 
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(2) Teaching Skills Scale—Set I, II, and III; 

(3) Organisational Ability Scale; and 

(4) Teacher’s Non-verbal Behaviour Efficiency Scale. 

(1) General Teaching Effectiveness Scale (GTES) : 

This scale consists of 26 classroom climate dimensions which are to be observed. The 
dimensions were adopted from Tuckman (1980). The 26 dimensions form four clusters : 
general classroom climate; motivational level; interaction level; and teachers’ teaching style. 
The performance of teachers on these dimensions of classroom behaviour were rated by 
trained observers on a nine point scale indicating the quality—ranging from ‘very poor’ to 
‘very good’. The ratings were decided after observing the lesson twice. Firstly, the response 
pattern namely, ‘poor’, ‘medium’ and ‘good’ was decided and then in the second observation 
the respective sub-category was decided. The ratings were then converted into numerical 
scores ranging from ‘0’ to ‘9’. The summated scores over the 26 items were then taken 
as the teaching effectiveness measure of a particular teacher. 

The content validity of the instrument was established through discussions with experts. 
The inter-observer reliability was determined in the sense that three observers observed the 
same lesson. The numerical rating scores were obtained for each of the 26 dimensions. 
Analysis of variance technique was applied to know whether individual observers them¬ 
selves were a source of variance. The F-ratio for the scale was obtained which may be 
taken to represent the reliability level of the instrument during observation phase. 

(2) Teaching Skills Scales (TSS)-I, II and III: 

The skills included in each set corresponded to a lesson in the sense that a lesson was 
so designed that the skill to be observed is most likely to be exhibited by the teacher during 
the teaching session. Prior to the use of the scale, the teacher was oriented in that lesson. 
Every skill and its component was observed, rated and scored in the same way as described 
in the GTE scale. Sum total of the scores over the components of a particular skill gave 
the total summated scores over a particular skill. The following skills were observed in the 
respective sets : 

SET I (Lesson : National Flag And National Anthem): The following skills were observed 
in this set: Skill of introducing lesson, skill of demonstrating elementary reading, skill of 
developing analytical reading, skill of developing reading for comprehension, skill of deve¬ 
loping reading for emotional effects, skill of story-telling, skill of describing and skill of 
explaining, 

SET II (Lesson : Balanced Diet) : The following skills were observed in this set: 
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Skill of introducing' a lesson, skill of describing, skill of developing reading, skill of 
fluency in questioning, skill of probing questioning, skill of developing handwriting, skill 
of using blackboard, skill of illustrating with examples, skill of supervising classwork, skill of 
recapitulation and skill of giving home work. 

SET III: (Lesson : Elementary Number Concepts and Operations) : The following skills 
were observed in this set: Skill of introducing a lesson, skill of developing letter writing, skill 
of assigning classwork, skill of developing number concepts, skill of developing number 
operations, skill of giving dictation, skill of supervising classwork, skill of recapitulation and 
skill of giving homework. 

The content validity of the three scales was decided through discussion with experts 
and training given to the teachers. The inter-observer reliabilities were obtained through 
analysis of variance in the same way as is described in General Teaching Effectiveness 
Scale (GTEC), • 

(3) Organisational Ability Scale (OAS): 

This instrument consists of ten items which are to be rated in the same way as des¬ 
cribed in earlier scales. The observation was planned by asking the teacher to organise any 
activity like organising books, magazines or an exhibition, or some other project or pro¬ 
gramme and then rating the teacher over the component behaviours on the given activity, 
Summated scores, over the ten components, give the measure of organisational ability of 
the teachers. 

The content validity was decided by discussions with experts and the inter-observer 
reliability was obtained through analysis of variance in the same manner as was done in 
other scales. 

(4) Teachers’ Non-Verbal Behaviour Efficiency Scale : 

Teachers’ non-verbal behaviour was observed on 18 dimensions adapted from 
Galloway system. The Galloway system investigates the non-verbal behaviours of'teacher and 
students in the classroom to understand more fully how people communicate without words 
and thus how teaching behaviour may be improved (Me Nergney, Carrier, 1981). According 
to Galloway (1968), nonverbal cues operate as a part of a silent language that influence 
teacher-student understanding and interactions. The teachers, by their nonverbal behaviours 
(gestures, body movements, facial expressions), can either inhibit or encourage student 
participation in the classroom. French and Galloway (1968) have worked out the relation- 
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ship between Flander s Interaction Analysis categories and Galloway s System in the follo- 
wing way : 


Verbal Categories (Flander’s) 

.1 *-Ui i {I i'll* . 

, j( _l. Accepts student feeling 
„ 2.,, Praises or encourages 

3. Accepts or uses ideas of students 

4. Asks questions 

5. Lectures 

****** -,imI r» t J,/Ji „ 

. 6. Gives directions 

7. Criticizes or justifies authority 

8. Student Talk-Response 

9. Student Talk-Initiation 

10. Silence or Confusion 


Nonverbal Categories (Galloway’s) 

'! C.U' 

1. (None) 

2. Congruent- Non Congruent 

3. Implement—Perfunctory 

4. Personal—Impersonal 

5. Responsive—Unresponsive 

! .t \ ..v ; 

6. In volve - Dismiss 

7. Firm' Harsh 

8. Receptive—Inattentive 

9. Receptive—Inattentive 

10. Comfort—Distress 


. Every teacher was observed for . about 4 to 6 minutes each. The serial order of 
occurrence of categories was recorded. Thus during the observation period, the category 
>* . Which occurred more frequently, was recorded more number of times. The frequency of every 
category occurring during that period, thus becomes that teachers score for, that category. 
, Care was taken that correct weightage to each category could be retained during these obser¬ 
vations. . 

The frequency of occurrence of a category could thus be taken as a score for the res- 
‘A«.P® c SijVe,.tegcher, and, thus proper rankings of teachers with those frequency scores could be 
further meaningfully treated. 


3.7 Sample of the Study : 

The sample consisted ,pf 35 teachers—15 teachers,from schools’of Rajgarfi District and 
20 teachers from Bhopal District. The Rajgarh sample included ten teachers from the NFE 

- Centres.run by the District Education Officer—5 inservice and 5 freshers alongwith 5 teachers 
> , from .Govt.. B. T. I. Centres. Nine trainees fi°m the centre attached to the B. T. I., Bhopal 

and 11 teachers from three formal primary schools formed the Bhopal sample, 

7: i .’is*/ ) ,< .m- 

3.7,1. Agetyise Distribution„ • (i 

- ui,.*, ,,Th 9 v , v age-wise 4 distribution of the sample is given in Table 3.1. The, age of 
1 wthesc _.t$a(&er§., raqg?d frppi ^4 to^ ; 39, ri years,- Seven of these teachers were in the 

' ag^ ,g]Epup; / , i p tgachers,in f t}ie^6-30 age group; 8 teachers in the 31-35 age group 

and 11 teachers were in the 36-40 years’ age group. 
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Table'll. BlStfibutidfr <5f teachers according to ag® 


District/Agc Group 

21-25 years ' 26-30 years 

31-35 years 

36-40 years 

- Total 

Rajgarh 

3 6 

1 

5 

15 

"^Bhopal 

4' 3 

7 

6 

2o 

Tptal 

. „ 7 „ 9 

8 _ 

11 

35 


3.7.2. Distribution { of Teacbifers According^Vd"Academic Oualifiichtion : 

The academic q'dkli-fication 1 wise distribution of 1 till teachers is givdn m Table $.2. Their 
educational qualifications ranged from high school t5 pOst-graduation. 17 out of the 35 1 teachers 
had completed high school; 2 teachers had studied upto intermediate; 14 teachers had studied 
upto BA. B.Sc. and 2 teachers had done their post-graduation. 


District 

-- 

High ‘School 

'Intermediate B.A./B.Sc. 

■ M. A. * 

: Total 

k 

Rajgarh 

6 

— 9 

— 1 

15 

Bhopal 

e 

11 

< « * 

2 5 

2 

20 

i 

Total 

a,.. 

2 14 

lr-XS* »i**il* /*•' » 

2 

4 rw**^'*' 

35 


3.7.3. Distribution of Teachers According to Teaching Experierce and Age : 

Distribution of the teachers is given in Table 3.3. Teaching experience of these teachers ranged 
from 2 to 20 years with 15 teachers of 5 years’ teaching experience; 7 teachers of 6-10 years’ 

• — . 'ai ' ' , » » i i j j| *<„.*. ' jJ ♦ t # ^^ 

teaching experience; 7 of 11-15 years’ and the remaining 6 teachers \vere having more than 
15 years’ teaching experience. 

Table 3. 3. Distribution of teachers according to teaching experience 


Distnct/Teaching Experience 

0-5 

6-10 

11-15 

Above 1 ‘ 

Total 


years 

years 

years 

15 years 


Rajgarh 

9 

2 

1 

3 

15 

Bhopal 

6 „ 

........5 

6 

3 

.... 20 

Total- . •„ 

15 

.J... 

7 

6 

35 
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The Rajgarh sample consisted of 12 male and 3 female teachers and Bhopal sample 
included 7 male and 13 female teachers. Other details regarding the background of teachers 
included in the sample are given in Tables 3.4 and 3.5. 


Table 3. 4- Sample characteristics of teachers of Rajgarh District 


S.N. 

Place 

Name 

Age 

Qualification 

Experience in Years 

1 . 

Khilchipur 

Smt, Balldua 

32 


B.A 

2 

2. 

Devjini 

Karpenter 

28 


B.A 

2 

3. 

Balmandir 

Y. K. Chaube 

29 


B.Sc. 

2 

4. 

Pura 

Sachilal Sharma 

25 


B.A 

7 

5. 

Mirchi bazar 

Smt. Yyas 

26 


B,A 

- ' 2- 

6. 

Bisoria 

Sharma 

37 


B.A 

17 

7. 

Karanwas 

Kanwarlal Sharma 

39 


B.A 

16 

8. 

Chidlawania 

Geesalal Verma 

37 


B.A 

15 

9. 

Paldikhati 

H. R.Piplotia 

38 


H.S 

20 

10. 

Boda 

Shahbuddin Sheikh 

26 


B.Sc. 

10 

11. 

Gandhigram 

Mohan Bansiwal 

26 


H.S 

3 

12. 

Tindonia 

Kanhaiyalal Verma 

24 


H.S 

3 

13. 

Vihar 

Bhavarlal Bali 

26 


B.Sc. 

3 

14. 

Jam uni a 

Durga Prasad Sharma 

38 


H.S 

4 

15. 

Mana 

Kanhaiyalal 

24 


H,S 

5 


Tabble 3.5 

Sample characteristice of teachers of Bhopal District 

S.N. 

School 

Teacher 

Age Qualification 

Experience in Years 

1 . 

Ginnory Boys School R. D. Chaurasiya 


35 

B.A 

11 

2. 

)> 

Akila Thafiri ■ 


34 

H.S 

11 

3. 


B. Srivastav 


36 

Int. 

10 

4. 

>> 

A. Kataun 


36 

H.S 

15 

5. 

Ginnori Girl School A. Kataun 


38 

B.A 

16 

6. 


Smt. Maya Sinha 


39 

Ind. 

15 

7. 


Smt. S. Saxena 


37 

B.A 

19 




Vidya Vihar School 

N.2. All 

32 

B.A ■ 

12 

9. 

Pushpa Pandit 

30 

M.A 

3 

10. 

P. D. Tomar 

35 

M.A 

16 

11. 

P. Dhadphale 

32 

B.A 

10 

12. BT1, NFE Centre 

R. C. Gupta 

24 

IIS 

4 

13. 

K. N. Jogi 

24 

H.S 

4 

14. 

J. Prasad 

38 

H.S 

11 

15. 

B. P. Sharma 

31 

FI.S 

9 

16. 

R. K. Raghuvanshi 

28 

H.S 

9 

17. 

Malti Jain 

30 

H.S 

9 

18. 

V. K. Narogia 

24 

H.S 

3 

19. 

Shaken Jain 

32 ■ 

H.S 

4 

20. . „ 

K.C. Malviya 

24 

H.S 

3 


3.8 Procedure of Data Collection 

The data were collected by observing four lessons of each of the 35.teachers selected 
for the study. The teachers and observers were oriented beforehand for this programme of 
data collection in a two days’ -meeting. The four lessons observed included : (1) National 
Flag and National Anthem; (2) Balanced Diet; (3) Elemenlery Numbers, Concepts and 
Operations; and (4) Organsing a Book Exhibition or Organising Teaching Programme at 
NFE Centres where lessons on Rocks, Soil and Minerals were given. 

Five teachers of the Rajgarh sample were observed on four lessons each on two days. 
However, due to some difficulties the remaining ten teachers were observed on three bssons 
only. During the observations the lessons were recorded on a tape. These tapes were played 
so as to prepare the lesson scripts. (The lesson scripts show the context under which the 
data were collected). 

All the 20 teachers of the Bhopal sample were observed'on all the four lessons and 
the observations were duly recorded on the observation sheets. 

3.9 Orientation of Teachers for the Observation Programme 

The 15 teachers of the Rajgarh sample were oriented for the observation programme in 
a two days workshop held at Rajgarh. The objectives of the workshop were : (1) To orient the 
NFE techers about the observation of lessons and to bring clarity about related ideas and 



concepts; (2) To orient them about the concepts given in four lessons selected for teaching. 
(The performance of teachers on these lessons were to be observed afterwards); and (3) To 
train the observers for recprdjng their observations , on the specially prepared observation 
scales/schedules. i 

The twenty school teachers of the Bhopal samplealso oriented for the observation 
programmes. The teachers were asked to do their best in ( the teaching of lessons assigned to 
them. They were introduced to the lessons to be covered through a specially prepared hand- 

J / it, , t ' i 

book/manual. The selected skills, observation scales and the content of the lessons were 
thoroughly discussed. The concepts of teaching competence and teaching effectiveness were 
also discussed. Practical demonstrations of the lessons were also organised. 


3.10 Orientation and Training of Observers 

The related concepts,and schedules were thoroughly discussed with the observers. The 
observers were given a practice of 3 sessions for each of the observation schedules. Inter 
observer reliabilities were obtained after this by taking their observations. Inter- observer 
compatibilities were ensured for each of the five schedules. However, perfect inter-obseiver 
reliabilies could not be assumed and it had to be assumed, that theovservers would improve 
in the course of their observations of teaching. Special discussions were held regularly in 
between the sessions for this purpose through out the duration of the study. 


J.r. Analysis of the Data 

1 fc r ‘7 “t”, I • ' <'* ttn 


The data were collected by observing three lessons of each of the 15 selected teachers 
from the Rajgarli sample and four lessons of each of the 20 teachers from the Bhopal sample. 
The observations were recorded in the relev ant schedules. The data obtained from Rajgarh 
sample was then tabulated by entering the scroes of the 15 teachers in a 15x200 matrix where the 
columns represented the behaviour dimensions observed for the purpose. The same procedure 
was followed for the 20 teachers of the Bhopal sample. Means and SDs’ were obtained for 
each of the observed 1 eliavioural components alongwith the above defined variables. t>n the 
basis of the scores of the teachers on the General Teaching Effectiveness Scale(GTES),four most 
effective and four least effective teachers were identified and their means were compared for 
determining the significance of discrimination, using that technique for all other behaviours 


observed in the f study. ^ The correlation : 


p urov 


pjys* 
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Findings And Their Interpretation 

4.1 Introduction 

This chapter jives the findings and their interpretations regirdihgthe teaching skills. 
These skills are presented along with the interpretations under the following three oldsters: 

( 1 ) Presentation Skills Cluster , 

(2) Developmental Skills Cluster 

(3) Giving Assignments and Supervisory Skills Cluster 

Correlation sub-matrices for the respective clusters from the master matrix are also 
presented. The sub-matrices represent the extent of validity to which the observations may 
be assumed to be true, 

4 2. Analysis of Intercorrelaticns 

Table 4 1 represents the inter-correlations among the observed 24 skills for the 
Rajgarh sample. The correlations of the scores on 24 skills with the General Teaching 
Effectiveness (GTE) scores are given in Table 4 2. 

Correlation, coefficients above 0,52 for df=13 are taken as significant. On the 
basis of this criteria the following seven skills have been identified which are instrumental 
in imparting effective instruction : 

(1) Skill of Story-Telling (2) Skill of Explaining 

(3) Skill of Fluency in Questioning (4) Skill of Developing Handwriting 

(5) Skill of Using Blackboard (6) Skill of Illustrating With Examples 

(7) Skill of Giving Classwork, 

4.3. Clustering of Skills > 

Tables 4.3 (a), 4.3 (b), 4.3 (c) and 4.3 (d) represent the clusters of skills of three 
categories namely, presentation, developmental and giving assignment and supervising class- 
work skills on the basis of statistical criterion, However, the cluster of presentation skills has 
been further classified into two categories according to the nature cf skills involved. It ig 
found that a few skills occur in both the subgroups of the cluster of presentation skills. 
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Tabic 4,1. Correlation matrix giving inter-correlations ainong the observed skills. 



1 2 3 4 5 ,-.6 , 7; 8 >9 ,10 11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 23 

24 

1 L 32 48 22 49 78 49 45 51 46 56 

55 

29 

59 

65 

50 38 

34 

74 

72 

50 

27 17 

18 , 

2 

L 42 80 74 58 68 84 51 24 07 

43 

25 

44 

45 

14 01 

39 

14 

40 

19 

40 13 

50 

3 

L 38 5.7 58.39 54 71 22 35 

47 

12 

47 

56 

35 36 

06 

11 

■05 

58 

,04 09 

29 

4 

L 64 ’44 67 59 08 08 09 

34 

35 

18 

29 

19 37 

25 

05 

28 

18 

32 06 

37 

5 

L 58 84 49 46 31 26 

29 

23 

58 

44 

26 34 

40 

31 

44 

18 

40 16 

, 45 . 

6 

l 53 66 52 48 43 

47 

42 

71 

74 

60 70 

01 

02 

23 

25 

17 05 

46 

7 

l 72 34 37 11 

23 

08 

52 

42 

20 25 

40 

15 

41 

27 

45 20 

43' 

8 

1 3,245 34 

69 

51 

64 

77 

50 59 

20 

01 

25 

40 

09 20 

40 

9' 

L 61 65 

,27 

27 

62 

62 

65 34 

33 

21 

33 

55 

42 55 

42 

10 

L 45 

22 

57 

68 

63 

80 55 

46 

16 

55 

51 

67 51 

63 

11 

L 

60 

36 

55 

79 

85 48 

37 

19 

46 

21 

22 64 

09 

12 


L 

54 

62 

71 

06 66 

28 

91 

51 

55 

02 29 

09 

13 



L 

42 

62 

65 55 

24 

25 

52 

55 

42 47 

50 

14- 




L 

86 

69 61 

42 

41 

58 

63 

24 48 

33 

15 





L 

79 85 

23 

16 

44' 

59 

22 35 

29 

16 






L 68 

29 

06 

47 

54 

39 57 

38 

17' 

4 





L 

22- 

12 

42 

27 

28 04 

40 

18' 







L 

55 

66 

74 

16 71 

37 

19 








L 

91 

45 

20 44 

11 

20 









L 

58 

68 "53 

40 : 

21 










L 

33 88 

.18 

22 











L 13 

71 

23 











L 

42 

24 












L 


Note : (I) Correlation coefficient of 0.52 and above is taken as significant. 


(2) Decimals have not been given before the figures, 
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Table 4, 2 Correlation coefficients of the 24 observed skills with general teaching effectiveness 
scores of Rajgarh' sampler, 


Skill No, 

Description of the Skill 

CbtKdlilion 

Coefficient 

(0 

1. 

Skill of Introducing a Lesson 

0. 29 

2, 

Skill of Demonstration in Reading 

• 0. 34’ 

3. 

Skill of Developing Analytical Reading 

0. 36 

4.‘ 

Skill of Developing Reading for Comprehension 

0. 20' 

5. 

Skill of Developing Emotional Reading 

0. SI 

6, 

Skill of Story-Telling 

0.6# 

7' 

Skill of Describing 

0. 36 

8. 

Skill of Explaining 

0.67 

9, 

Skill of Developing Reading 

0. 48 

10. 

Skill of Fluency in Questioning 

0. 56 

11 ., 

Skill of Probing Questioning 

0. 39’ 

12. 

Skill of Developing Handwriting 

0. 54 

13, 

Skill of Using Blackboard 

0; 67 

14. 

Skill of Illustrating With Examples 

' 0.70 

15. 

Skill of Giving Classwork 

o; 68' 

16. 

Skill of Recapitulation 

0. 50 

17. 

Skill of Giving Homework 

■ 0; 50 

18, 

Skill of Developing Letter Writing (Alphabets) 

0. 06 

19. 

Skill of Demonstrating 

0, 26 

20. 

Skill of Supervising Classwork 

0. 27 

21. 

Skill of Developing Number Operations 

0. 50 

22. 

Skill of Class Supervision 

0. 12 

23. 

Skill of Developing Number Concepts 

0. 35 

24. 

Skill of Giving Dictation 

0, 51 
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Table 4,3 (a) Correlation Matrix giving Cluster of Presentation Skills-One 


S. No. Skill 1 

2 3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

. L Skill of Introducing 

a Lesson (1) — 

320 7&2 

490 

452 

453 

288 

594 

2. Skill of Demonstrating 

Reading (2) 

- ‘82 

678 

838 

236 

252 

443 

3. Skill of Story-Telling 
(6) 

— 

531 

.663 

483 

423 

713 

4. Skill of Describing 

(7) 


■ - 

719 

373 

075 

519 ' 

5. Skill of Explaining 
(8) 



— 

451 

510 

660 

6. , Skill of Fluency in 
_ Questioning (10) 




_ 

567 

678 

7. Skill of Using 

Blackboard (13) 





_ 

419 

8," Skill of Illustrating 








With Example (14) 


Note , Decimals have not been given befoie the figures. 



Table 4.3 (b) Correlation Matrix Giving Clutter of Presentation Skills-, Two 


S, No. Skill 

12 3 

4 

5 

6 

7. 

1. Skill of Describing 
(?) 

- 719 373 

106 

075 

519 

i * 

146 

2. Skill of Explaining 
(8) 

- 451 

34) 

510 

664 

014 

3. Skill of Fluency 
in Questioning (10) 

— 

475 

567 ' 

678 

155 

4. Skill of Probing 
Questioning (11) 

' 

— 

361 

551 

194 

5. Skill of Illustrating 

With Example (13) 



— 

419 

252 

6, Skill of Using 

Blackboard (14) 



« 

i 

406 

7. Skill of Demonstrating 

(9) 



’ , 




Note : Decimals have not been given before the figures. 




Table 4.3 (c) CgrrelatiosU»l&tm Giving Claat^ot ^niopineatni Skills 


S. No. 

Skill 

1 2' 

h .Li. 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

■8 

1. 

Skill of Developing 

Analytical Reading (3) 

— 383 

572 

712 

469 

063 , 

665 

092 

2. 

Skill of Developing 

Reading for Compr- 
hension (4) 


638 

078 

344 

245 

181 

055 

3. 

Skill of Developing 

Reading for Emotional 
Effects (5j 



460 

290 

395 

179 

158' 

4. 

Skill of Developing 

Reading (9) 



— 

272 

, 325 . 

553 

545 

5. 

Skill of Developing 
Handwriting (12) 




— 

276- 

547 

287 

6. 

Skill of Developing 

Letter Writing (18) 





-- 

742 

707 

7. 

Skill of Developing 

Number Opeiation (21) 






— 

877 

8. 

Skill of Developing 

Number Concepts (23) 







— 


Note : Decimals have not been given before the figures. 



table 4.3>(c) Correlation Matrix .of Cluster fit Oiviilg Assignments and Supervisory Skills 

' ^ r ' “ ’ J ' '< 1 „ '4 , , r , ‘ 


•y? , * ' jy r * , . V 

g ( No. Skill • 

1 2 3 , 

4 

5 

■>.£ 

, i Skill of Giving 




. Glass;work (15) 

846 ,439 , 

221 

390 

i • 

2' Skill of Giving 

Home-Work (17) 

— 418 

283 ' 

401 

3 '■ Skill oF Supervising 

Class-Work (20) 

— 

678 

< 403 

4 Skill of Class 

Supervision (22) 

• ’ ■ 

T, 

, 706 * 

5 Skill of Giving 

Dictation (24) 





‘ore the iigurcs. 


Related -to 


In the present study,data have.been collected,.anddnterpteted with regard to the folio-, 
wing objectives : . . 

(1) To describe the level of skills at which the NFE centre and formal school teachers 

are functioning in their classrooms; •.• • ' . 

(2) To identyfy the areas in which the NFE centre teachers are weak and in which 

special training is required by; them;. and . t 

(3) To bring about a liit of instruction*! tfkilis'needed bythc'WFB^&ntre'tcachfersr ‘ 1 


The level at which the -teachers oTKajgarh and Bhopal samples are functioning is 
presented in separate tables for each skill.. The mean, standard deviation (SD) and t-valu;s 
to show the differences between four most effective and four least-effective teachers in case of 
Rajgarh sample, and six most and six least effective teachers in.ca’seof Bhopal sample arc also 
presented in Ihess tables. In order to identify weaker.areas i n A each in g ‘i kills -o f isTE-teacherS, 
two strategies have been adopted. First, those behavionrs and skills, are identified whose 
average performance level is below 5,0. Priority in training in these skills is, therefore, recoin 
mended, Secondly, to compare the petformanCC of four mo'st effective and four'least effeclive 
jeachers in case of the Rajgarh sample (N,«*15), ami 6mcwt',effective-.and 6 least effective 
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teachers in case of Bhopal sample (f4=2Cfy, V—vdiues were computed. If a given ‘t ! —valu£ 
is significant, it means giving more training to the less effective teachers in the corresponding 
behaviours in order to roske them more effective, A non-significant ‘t’-value means that more 
training to effective teachers over corresponding behaviours is desirable. 

The teachers of Rajgarh sample were observed for about five minutes for each of the 
skills and scores were awarded accordingly which represented the total score for that skill. 
Similarl in the case of Bhopal Sample, the sum total of scores of all the components of each 
of the skills was taken to be the total score for that skiil. 

The skill-wise analysis of data which is presented in three clusters, namely; Presenta¬ 
tion Skills Cluster; Developmental Skills Cluster; and Giving Assignments and Supervisory 
Skills Cluster is given in the following sections. 

4.5. Presentation Skills Cluster 

Presentation skills form a cluster which are related to the behaviours of improving the 
presentation of the subject matter by the teachers. Teaching in these behaviours is supposed to 
improve the presentation of ideas by the teachers. The Skill of Describing, Skill of Explaining, 
Skill of Demonstrating, Skill of Questioning, Skill of Reviewing and Skill of Introducing all 
form part of this important duster. Research studies in this area are available in large 
number. Characteristics of ‘good explainers’ and ‘good questioners’ in the classroom seem 
to have been explored sufficiently. Analysis and discussion given belcw presents a vivid 
descrip- tion and some explanation in this direction. 

4.5.1. Skill of Introducing a Lesson 

Generally, introduction to a lesson includes what the teacher does with or without 
the help of the pupils upto the stage of stating the aim of the lesson. Studies have shown 
that pupils’ learning of a new lesson or a unit largely depends on the way the lesson is 
introduced. Tt requires a skill on the part of a teacher to introduce a lesson or unit. 

In the present study this skill is observed with regard to the following live components : 

(1) Relevance of teacher s questions and activities to previous knowledge of students ; 

(2) Selection of proper activities; 

t 

(3) Selection of natural activities; ' 

' (4) Students’, participation' ?nd co-operatton ; and 
> (5) General effectiveness of the introduction. 
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An introduction is generally based upon previous knowledge of the pupils. It can be 
based upon some story or a real life situation. Whether to base it upon the previously learnt 
subject matter or relate it to some real life situations is the choice. ©f the teacher. Hence in 
this skill the first two components were observed separately. Further, the activities in the 
introductory session were related to the specific purpose of gaining pupils’ attention and 
arousing their curiousity. The skill was observed on the basis of the above mentioned five 
components and the related data are presented in Tables 4,4. and 4.5. These tables give 
Means and SDs of each of the components of skill of introducing a lesson and difference in 
t-values between the least and most effective teachers of Rajgarh (N = 15) and Bhopal 
(N=20) samples. 


Table 4,4. Skill of Introducing a Lesson (Rajgarh Sample). 


S. No. 

Components 

, Mean 

SD 

t-Value 
for df-3 

1 . 

fw^r % <mf fwsfr esra) % 





sir rr taw 

5.60 

1.50 

0.39 

2. 


4.87 

1.58 

1:19NS 

3. 

ttfST fwsff ffT ^TT* 

5.33 

1.74 

2.02 

4. 

qrff % SrR tpr 

5.13 

1.59 

1.02NS 

5. 

HT5 sr?cTT^T 4ft ffRTR tTHTf^fTT 

5.60 

1.36 

1.93 


Total 

26.53 

5.01 

0.89NS 


Table 4.5. Skill of Introducing a Lesson (Bhopal Sample) 


S. No. 

Component 

Mean 

SD 

t-value 
for df=5 

1. 

fsTW4t % srefft ^ fwaff 411 

6.39 

0.84 

3.26 

2. 

fr-Viaff <FT =apT4 

5,45 

1.07 

3.85* 

3. 


5.50 

1.07 

3.85* 

4. 

pcf 

5.15 

1.05 

1.38 

5. 

<TT5 VRTSRT 4?t tRlfecfT 

5.80 

1.08 

3.42* 


Total 

28.20 

4.771 

3.79* 


* Significant at the acceptable level 
NS: Non significant 
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From Table 4.4 ic is observed that the aggregate of the mean scores of this skill was 
2.6,55 with a SD of 5,01. The obtained f t’—value of 0.89, to compare the level of performance 
of most effective and least effective teachers, is insignificant. It may be observed that all the 
components except selection of proper activities with mean of 4.87 have a mean above 5.0. The 
obtained 1-values for different components indicate the need of training in this skill. 

From Table 4,5 it was observed that the aggregate of mean scores of teachers of Bhopal 
sample was found to be 28.20 with SD of 4.77. All, the components have a mean of above 
5.0. Thus it indicates that the teachers of Bhopal sample are quite good in using this skill. 1 

Except in one component, namely, students’ participation and co-operation, where the 
•t'- value is significant (t« 1.38) all the other ‘t’« values, in order to compare the level of 
performance of six most effective and six least teachers, are significant indicating that the hast 
effective teachers need training in these components, 

4,5.2 Skill of Describing : 

The skill of describing is the set of those desirable teacher behaviours which a teacher 
demonstrates when he tells, something about an object or scene in the classroom. It is 
defined in terms of the following components: 

1. Proper selection of terminology/language; 

2. Proper variation of tone; 

3. Proper gesturisation; 

4. Proper use and introduction of new words; 

5. Maintenance of fluency; and 

6. General effectiveness. 

A good description has to be vivid, simple and interesting. It should cover all relevant 
technical terminology and should cover inter-relationships among parts of the events, things 
or situations described. Its presentation, if supplemented wiLh occasional dramatisation, is 
bound to be interesting. The skill was observed on the basis of the above components and 
the related data are presented in Tables 4.6 and 4.7. These tables give Means and SDs for 
each of the components of skill of describing a lesson and the difference in ‘t’—values between 
the least and most effective teachers of Rajgarh (N~20) sample, 



Table 4.6 Skill of Descrihir 


S. No, 


Components 


(Rajgarh Sample) 




Mean 

SD 

‘t’—value 


- — —- — ■ — 



for dfa»3 

1. 

2. 

mi *FT 

ttstfr 7T gfa-f qf^cTJT 

5.87 

1.26 

0.40* 

3. 

srrTfiprr qrcnfr tsrt 

5.67 

1.20 

0.33* 

4. 

gfact fnrow srofa 

5.33 

1.26 

1.33* 

5. 

ftJr srssf tt sfact swVr 

4.67 

1.25 

0.63* 

6, 

tot trrorwr statist 

5.13 

1.02 

0.56* 



5.73 

0.85 

.1.12* 


Total 


32.4 


5.63 


0.63* 


* Not-significant 


Tabic 4.7 Skill of 


Dcs cribin E 


f Lesson (Bhopal Sample) 


S. No. 


Components 


o 

4 , 


3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 


Wtri *FT sfaij *PR 
31541 TT grN'cT 5T5T 

tffacf 5T#fT 

sisaff 4T sfatr stt> 
wt *rmfar srorc 


Total 

* Significant at .20 level 

** Significant at .10 level 

*** Significant at .05 level 


Mean 

SD 

T - value 
for df=5 

5 80 

1.17 

2.74* 

5.70 

no 

2.07* 

5.60 

1.20 

2.72** 

5,05 

1 20 

1.63* 

5.20 

1.29 

2,42** 

5.75 

1.13 

2.07** 

33.10 

6.72 

<2j Q'-M * 
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The aggregate of mean ratings of the teachers of Rajgarh sample was observed to be 
32.40 and SD as 5.63. The only component with mean below 5.0 was found to be proper 
use of gestures. Proper stress on words was found to be another weak component. 

From Table 4.7 it is observed that all che components have a mean above 5.0. The 
aggregate of mean scores of the teachers on this skill was found to be 33.10 and SD 6.72. 
All the ‘t ! —values, to compare the performance of most effective and least effective teachers, 
are found to have significant difference, 

4.5,3 Skill of Explaining : 

Generally a teacher is said to be good at explaining when he is describing ‘How’, 
‘Why’ and sometimes ‘What’ of a concept, phenomenon, event, aclion or condition. Explain¬ 
ing involves filling up the gaps in his understanding of the phenomenon by relating it to his 
past experience. Thus explaining depends upon the type of past experience, the type of new 
phenomenon and the type of relationship between them. In a classroom, an explanation is a 
set of inter-related statements made by the teacher relating to a phenomenon or an idea, in 
order to bring about an increased understanding among the pupil’s. 

In short, we can say that the skill of explaining is the cluster of those desirable 
teache behaviours which occur when a teacher explains some cause-effect relationship or 
about the functioning of something to the students. It is defined in terms of the following 
components : 

1. Proper use of beginning words and phrases; 

2. Proper use of linking words and phrases; 

3. Proper use of concluding, terminating words and phrases; 

4. Maintaining relevancy of words; 

5. Maintaining fluency; 

6. Maintaining clarity; 

7. Testing students’ understanding; and 

8. General effectiveness of understanding. 

The skill of of explaining involves maximizing the use of desirable teacher behaviours 
namely, using explaining links, using beginning and concluding statements and testing pupils’ 
understanding and avoidirig the use of undesirable teacher behaviours namely, slating 
irrelevant statements, lack of continuity in statements, inappropriate vocabulary, Jack in 
fluency and using vague words and phrases. In short fluency, logical relevance and continuity 
alone can make any explanation clear and interesting. 
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This skill was observed on the above components and the related statistics are given in 
Tables 4.8 and 4.9. These tables give Means and SDs of each of the components of skill of 
explaining and the difference, in t-values,,between the most and least effective teachers of 
Rajgarh and Bhopal samples. The mean ratings of the Rajgarh sample in this skill was 
found to be 42.08 and SD as 6.16. The weaker components, having a mean below 5.0, are 
found to be ‘use of linking words and phrases’, ‘proper use of concluding words and phrases’ 
and ‘testing students’ understanding’. 


Table 4.8 Skill of Explaining (Rajgarh Sample) 


S. No. 

Components 

Mean 

SD 

- i — —— -- 

‘t’—-value 
for df»3 

1. 

whs! *>r sfar sntor 

5-20 

l.ll 

.0.73 NS 

2. 

sraff tt ^tt snfhr 

471 

1.00 

OO 

4b 

3. 

VWlfa *1 Tjftrer 

4.67 

1.62 

0.40 NS 

4. 


5.87 

1.24 

0.22 NS 

5. 

grf%5T JRt^teT qPTPt ttstct 

5.80 

1.11 

4.50 *** 

6. 

gfar vrib w?t 

5.87 

1.15 

0.63 NS 

7. 

*RT I«w ^ VW 

4J3 

1.06 

0.74 NS 

8. 

ft sMTPrar 

5.67 

1.25 

1.16 NS 


Total 

42.08 

6.16 

2.30 * 
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Table 4.9 Skill of Explaining [Bhopal Sample] 


S. No. 

Components 

Mean 

SD 

‘t’—Value 
for df-5 

1. 

UTSoft TT sfftrT K4TU 

5.45 

1.28 

2.07 

2. 

4iT SPTBT 

4.8 

1.25 

O.il 

3. 

arersifar 4>r sfacr snfbr 

4.65 

1.27' 

2-15 *** ' 

4. 

4ft tfKTSsTT 4HTft TSHT 

5.5 

1.28 

2.51 ** 

5- 

gfacT StWT^^T TtOTT 

5.4 

1.11 

2.07 ** 

7. 

sfaar fqrarerr srffrft 

5.35 

1 27 

2.55 *** 

7. 

SjT5r *WST 4ft 3TT4 4>TnT 

5.15 

1.10 

2.76 

8. 

swsnft nft *rmpzr sr«nf®rar 

5.5 ■ 

1.36 

1 

3.2,2 


Total 

4180 

9.48 

2.84 


NS=Not-Significant 


* Sig at .20 level 

** „ ,, .10 level 

*#* „ ■ .. -05 level 

It is evident from Table 4.9 that the aggregate of mean scores of the Bhopal sample 
on this skill was 41.8 with a standard deviation of 9.48. All the components, except two, nam¬ 
ely, ‘ptoper use of linking words and phrases’ and ‘proper use of concluding, terminating 
words and phrases, all other components have a mean greater than 5.0 The ‘t'-value indicates 
that there is a significant difference in the perfermance of the most effective and the least 
effective teachers, meaning thereby that training of the least effective teachers in this skill 
will make them more effective. 

4.5.4. Skill of Fluency in Questioning : 

One of the most popular skills in teacher training is the skill of questioning. Ques¬ 
tioning is an important teaching skill that a teacher must learn. One of the aspect. of this 
skill is the ‘fluency in questioning’. By fluency we mean the number of questions put per 
unit time. The skill of fluency in questioning involves asking as many meaningful questions 
as possible within a' given unit of time. A question is said to be meaningful if it is: (i) 


4 ? 

well-structured, grammatically correct, relevant, specific and concise; and (ii) put in a proper 
way with proper speed, pause and in a suitable voice. 

The skill of fluency in questioning may he defined as the set of those teacher behavi¬ 
ours which appear when a teacher conducts a questioning exercise in the class so that maxi¬ 
mum pupil participation occurs. The skill may be defined in terms of the following 
components : 

1. Asking correct and relevant questions; 

2. Asking specific and clear questions; 

3. Proper speed of questioning; 

4. Equal distribution of questions in a class; 

5. Simple to complex questions; and 

6. Sufficient number of questions. 

The skill was observed on the basis of the above components and the related statistics 
are presented in Tables 4.10 and 4.11. These tables give Means and SDs of each of the 
components of skill of questioning and the differnce, in T—values, between the most and least 
effective teachers of Rajgarh and Bhopal samples 


Table 4.10. Skill of Fluency in Questioning (Rajgarh Sample) 


S. No. 

, " ’ 1 

Components 

Mean 

SD 

‘t’ —value 

for tlf-4 

I. 

trsf gttruT SPIT 

5.73 

1.24 

2.4 4* * 

2. 

qsf TT'Sff 

5.93 

4 5 ' 

0 4? IMS 

3, 

tV nfff 

5.60 

1.20 

0 t8 NS 

4. 

uttff Tr if tPt r fitter 

5.87 

1.41 

0.44 NS 

5. 

BTvr it tRst qw 

5-33 

1 25 

4.0 ) NS 

6. 

if sniff 

5.60 

0 ?5 

0.44 NS 


Total 

34 08 

5.07 

0 .87, NS 



Table 4,11 Skill of Fluency in Questioning (Bhopal Sample) 


S.No. 

Components 

Mean 

SD 

‘t’—value 
for df = 5 

1 . 


5.5 

1.07 

1.85* 

z 

fqfasff SWff 

5:2 

1.19 

149* 

7 

- * 

STSff fffff 

5.55 

1.40 

2.84*** 

4. 


5.5 

1.43 

2.82*** 

5. 

tnff & ^fsff sniff 

5.3 

1.23 

2:82*** 

6. 

ffTfft ?f m 

5.1 

1:23 

1:75* 


Total 

31-70 

6.65 

2.06** 


NS=Not Significant. 


* Sig at .20 Level 

Sig at .10 Level 
*** ” " .05 Level 

It is clear from Table 4.10 that the mean of all the components is greater than 5.0. 
The aggregate of the mean scores of Rajgarh sample for this skill was found to be 34.08 
With a SD of 5.07. It is clear that the performance of the teachers in this skill is quite 
satisfactory. The most effective teachers seem to ask more correct and relevant questions as 
indicated by the T’-value (2.44), which is significant at 10 level. In all other components, the 
‘t’—values are insignificant. 

From Table 4.11 it is observed that the aggregate of the mean scores 
of ihe teachers of Bhopal sample on this skill was 31.7 with a SD 6.65. The ‘t’—value of 2.08 
is significant at .10 level, All the components have a mean greater than 5.0, thus again indi¬ 
cating that the performance of teachers in this skill is also quite satisfactory. 

4.5.5 Skill of Probing Questioning : 

This skill involves going deep into a pupil’s responses by asking a series of subsequent 
questions to know whether the pupil has really understood the concept or has answered the 
questions merely by guess work. It also aims at diagnosing about the students’ difficulties. 
The importance of this skill lies in the fact that even though a pupil has given a wrong or 
partially correct amswer, he is not only' led to the criterion response but is also made 
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&$are as to why he is wrong without resorting to afiv punishment. Secondly, in the 
case of correct responses, the pupil is made to apply his mind for getting solutions of 
similar other situations. The skill may be defined in terms of the following components : 

(1) Prompting questions; 

(2) Seeking further information; 

(3) Redirection; 

(4) Refocussing; 

(5) Increasing critical awareness; 

(6) Questions to test students’ understanding. 

The effective teachers give hints, or prompt or use prompting teachniques in 
helping the pupils to reach the criterion respon s e. Such a behaviour on the part of the teacher 
encouiages the pupils to respond corectly. Thus a related question which helps to get 
the correct answer of previously unanswered question is called a prompting question. A 
question which is asked for getting additional information may be called seeking further 
information type questions. The technique of seeking further information helps the pupil to 
proceed from partially correct response to the correct or criterion response. Sometime this 
technique is used even if the pupil’s response is completely correct to check if he has responded 
merely by guess work. 

In case the pupil does not pick up the lijnt, the same question is put to a different 
student. This is called redirection. Sometimes another question is asked from the same 
student for going into more depth to know ‘How’ & ‘Why’ of the answer. Such types 
of questions help in increasing critical awareness of the pupils. 

It is also found that the effective teachers help the students to view their responses 
from a broader perspective. The [teacher helps the pupil io correlate his response to another 
similar situation. It is called re-focussing. Such a behaviour helps the pupil to develop critical 
thinking. 

A question which tests understanding of the question by the pupil is labelled as a 
question to test students’ understanding. 

All the components of this skill were observed to assess the performance of teachers in 
psing this skill. The related data are presented in Tables 4.12 & 4.13. 
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Table 4.12 Skill of Probing Questioning (Rajgarh Sample) 


S. No. 

Components 

Mean 

SD 

‘t’—valu 
for df= e 

3 

1. 


4.80 

1.96 

0.62NS 

2. 

cTszr?rr3ft sprfr 

5.00 

1.30 

0.55NS 

3. 

3?r 

5.07 

2,59 

0.30NS 

4. 


4.40 

1.50 

0.58NS 

5. 

arftmfe sppt 

4,40 

1.20 

0.43NS 

6. 

^tsr sppt 

5.27 

2.26 

0.67NS 


Total 

28.94 

6.59 

3.60NS 


Table 4.13 Skill of Probing Questioning (Bhopal Sample) 


S. No. 

Components 

Mean 

SD 

‘t* - value 
for df=5 

1. 

«pr 

5 00 

1.45 

1.34NS 

2, 

stfu^ ^cq-iaftsft SPR 

4.40 

1.92 

1.39NS 

3 . . 

3?T 3T5FT 

4.25 

1.44 

1.24NS 

4. 

3ff 

4.05 

178 

1.77* 

5. 

arfifp*fe SPR 

4.65 

1.53 

1.23NS 

6. 


5.30 

0-95 

1.65* 


Total 

27.65 

8.924 

3.05*** 

*NS~ 
* Sig 
Sig 

Non Significant' 
at ,20 level 
at .05 level 
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From Table 4.12 we find that the aggregate of mean scores for the Rajgarh Sample is 
28,94 with a SD of 6.59. It appears that the teachers are lacking in this skill. The components 
which have a mean below 5.0 are prompting, refocussing and increasing critical awareness 
type questions. All the corresponding t-values are insignificant. It appears that both effective 
and less effective teachers need further training in this area. 

From Table 4.13 it is observed that the aggregate of mean scores of the Bhopal sample 
is 27.65 with SD of 8.92. Here too we notice that except in two components namely, asking 
prompting questions and questions for testing students’ understanding the other components 
have a mean below 5.0. The obtained t-value is significant at .05 level, indicating that training 
to ieast effective teachers over the corresponding behaviours will make them more effective. 


4.5.6 Skill of Illustrating with Examples : 

This skill of illustrating with examples helps to bring clarity, simplicity and interest in 
teaching. This skill is important as it takes learners from known to unknown. It also involves 
the principle of maintaining interest and securing attention of pupils. The skill of illustrating 
with examples involves describing an idea, concept or principle by using examples from daily 
life. The skill of illustrating with examples involves two aspects, one related to the formula¬ 
tion of examples used and the other the way it is presented. The following are the impor¬ 
tant components of this skill : 

(1) Giving simple examples; 

(2) Giving examples relevant to the idea or rule;. 

(3) Using interesting examples; 

(4) Using appropriate media for examples; 

(5) Using examples by inductive-deductive approac 

(6) Asking students to give examples; 

(7) Giving sufficient number of examples; and 

(8) Testing students’ understanding. 

All Lhe above components were observed and asses sc 1 in the present study. The 
r^ated data are given in Tables 4,14 and 4,15, 




Table 4.14 Skill of Illustrating With Examples, (Rajgarh Sample) 


S.No. 

Components 

Mean 

SD 

‘t’—value 
for df~3 

1. 

srgjpfBr 

5,00 

0.81 

1,31 

2, 

gtFsrs ^T^nff stftrmir 

4:>0 

1.62 

1.47 

3. 

spr argsrifPr 

4.60 

1.54 

1.33 

4. 

gfa<r TfTsxriT 5Ttr srafirw gst^n- 

4.47 

1.41 

1.45 

5: 

srmtR faim f^ftr snfrr 

4.00 

1:71 

1:02 

6. 

Siteff % ^Tgt<JT ftowrcT 

4.30 

1:87 

1:38 

7. 

'Titter TTI^TT JT OTlgTUT 

4,63 

1 53 

0.83 

8. 

tgier tTW «TtT 

5.00 

0 94 

022 


Total 

36:80 

10.2? 

1.42 


Table 4.15 Skill of Illustrating With Examples (Bhopal Sample) 


S, No. 

Components 

» 

Mean 

SD 

‘t’—value 
for df=5 

1. 

^Tgt'nf *PT ^ 35 ^ 

5.30 

1.00 

1.87 * 

2. 

gtt«r?sr gsr^nff 3rgsrtft*r 

4.45 

1.16 

2.26 ** 

3. 

TT 3H5Pf[TT 

4.50 

1.24 

2*91 *** 

4 

1 « 

gfacT *TTKHT S1TT SHtfrlcT 

5.00 

1.10 

1.95 515 

5. 

srmg snfBr 

4.05 

1.24 

2.37’** 

7. 


4,85 

107 

2.00 * 

7. 

snrf'cT mjn it 

4.70 

1.78 

2.39 ** 

8. 

*m«t »tH 

5,10 

0.94 

2.24 ** 


Total 

37.95 

8.38 

2.62 *** 


* Sig at .20 level 
** Sig at .10 level 
*** Sig at .05 level 
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From Table 4.14 it is clear that the aggregate of mean scores is 36.80 with SD of 10.29. 
Except two components namely,,use of' 1 simple examples and testing students’ understanding 
which, have a mean of 5.0, the other components have a mean below 5.0 This indicates that- 
the teachers are lacking in this skill also and need an exhaustive training. The effective 
teachers seem 1 to make a better use of the relevant examples and illustrate them properly. 
In additpp, they seem to use inductive-deductive method in a better way than effective 
teachers .a$ indicated, .by.higher ‘t-value’ which is sippfipaiit, Thesq are the special areas 
where less effective teachers need special training. 

From Table 4.15 it is clear that the aggregate of mean scores of Bhopal sample in this 
skill is 37,95 with SD of 8.38. Except for three components namely, use of simple examples, 
using appropriate media and testing students’ understanding, which have a mean greater 
than 5.0, the other components have a mean below than 5.0. 

This shows that the teachers are not proficient in using this skill and thus need 
training in this skill. The observed l-value is significant at 0.05 level. 


4.5.7 Skill of Demonstrating : 

Demonstration is an important component of effective teaching. It helps the learners 
in making minute observations. Using teaching aids and making their proper use for 
demonstration is another aspect for teaching at the NFE centres. A good teacher must also 
be a good deirionstrator and he sliould develop expertise in this. The skill oF demonstrating 
may be defined as the set of those teacher behaviours which are associated when a teacher 
conducts some practical session in the class while teaching. He may demonstrate an experi¬ 
ment or demonstrate some act to be practised by the students later. The skill may be defined 
in terms of the following components : 

(1) To prepare the background; 

(■2) To collect aids and materials, to arrange them properly and explain their uses; 

(3) To explain the functions apd uses of aids; 

(4) To review the main teaching points while demonstrating; and 

(5) To ask relevant questions. 

The akill was observed and the,teachers’ performance was assessed on the above 
components. The related data are presented in Table 4,16. 
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Table 4.16 Skill of Demonstrating (Rajgarh Sample). 


S. No. 

Components 

Mean 

SD 

't'-Value 
for df— 3 

1 . 

SPIRT 

5.47 

1.59 

014 

2. 

<rer«rr, *trt 

qT tRSTT^TT 

4.33 

2.02 

MO 

3. 

smtft % =frt sn?n ; TT 

4.13 

1.80 

0.21 

4. 

srsnm % gvr fspjsfi *1 jjttpp'tkr 

4.73 

1.77 

0.10 

5.- 

HRfRir sir ftRr 

4.43 

1.65 

0.44 


Total 

23.59 

7.75 

0.45 


The aggregate of mean scores on this skill was found to be 23.59 with SD of 7.75. It 
indicates that the teachers lack the use of this skill and need special training. Except in the 
case of one component namely, to preprre the background, all other components have a 
mean below 5.0. Teachers need special training in all these behaviours. 

In the case of Bhopal sample, except for two teachers, others have not made use of 
this skill. The teachers are aware of the skill of domonstrating. They pointed out that due 
to lack of materials and teaching aids, they could not teach the children by using the skill 
of domonstrating. They even blamed the educational authorities for not providing any tea¬ 
ching aids to the schools. 

4.5.8 Skill of Using Blackboard : 

Blackboard is the visual and most widely used aid by any teacher for clasrrooni ins¬ 
truction. It is mostly used to summarise ideas while teaching. Its proper use certainly 
makes teaching effective and attractive as well. Hence the skill of using blackboard is 
most important in teaching. The components of the skill of using blackboard arc : 

(1) Legibility of handwriting; 

(2) Neatness in the blackboard work; and 

(3) Appropriateness of written work on the blackboard. 

For its proper use, a good teacher should possess certain skills. He should learn to 
pse blackboard in a planned and purposeful way. It should be used in an attractive way a? 
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Weil. Therefore, the following components are visualised as the necessary aspcts of tlie skill 
of using blackboard which may be defined as a set of those teacher behaviours which are 
associated when a teacher uses blackboard with a view to making Leaching more effective. 

(1) Legibility of the writing. 

(2) Size of alphabet letter*; 

(3) Proper spacing between words and letters; 

(4) Maintaining continuity of content matter; 

(5) Attractiveness of the work; 

(6) Proper organisation of contents; and 

( 6 ) Class control while using the blackboard. 


The mean performance and other data related to the skill of using blackboard are 
reported in Tables 4.17 and 4.18. 

Table 4.17. Skill of Using Blackboard (Rajgarh Sample) 


S. No. 

Component 

Mean 

SD 

‘t’-valuc 
for df=3 

1. 

3WTT? spT T'fiEcfT 

6.13 

1.02 

1.82 * 

2. 

STOTT? mT 31TOT 

6.20 

1.33 

0.52 NS 

3. 

STOTT? ^ ITT*?? % ffSff SfaTT f«TPT 

5.4/ 

1.15 

0.46 NS 

4, 

fim S?? TTffWTTT SRT5? WTT 

5.27 

1.24 

2.50 *** 

5. 

fan* ar?5 sf** 

5.27 

1.24 

1.23 NS 

6. 

snspff TTT 

5.40 

1.25 

0.98 NS 

7. 

TTOTT fa#«T 

6.40 

0.80 

2.58 ** 


Total 


40.14 


6-47 


2 , 66 ** 



Table 4.18. Skill of Using Blackboard (Bhopai Sample) 


S.No. 

Components 

Mean 

SD 

H’ —value 
for df=5 

1. 

smT WCicTT 

5,8 

0-87 

204*** 

2. 

smf stfsu; 

5.6 

0 92 

1-79 * 

3. 

TOU tTef ursrft % nEJT fTlff 

5.4 

1.02 

164* 

4. 

fqerff sft tracTTTT TT^T 

5.6 

1.16 

2.38 ** 

5. 

faq-ir cr?g tT'rTStT 

5.3 

1.27 

2.61 * 

6. 


5.2 

1.12 

1.95 

7. 

tot 

5.3 

1.01 

1.44 


Total 

38 20 

6.73 

2.12 ** 


NS : Non significant 

* Sig at .20 Level 

** Sig at .10 Level 


It is evident from the above tables that the teachers arc quite good in this skill 
because all the components have a mean of above 5.0. 

From Table 4,18 it is observed that the aggregate of mean scores of teachers in using 
this skill is 38.20 with a standard deviation of 6,73. All the components have a mean of above 
5.0. The obtained T’-value to compare the performance of most effective and least effective 
teachers is significant at-10 level indicating that training to least effective teachers in this 
skill w !1 make Lliem more effective. 

4.5.9 Skill t f S' ory-Telling : 

The skill ol story-telling is defined as that cluster of teacher behaviours which may 
be produced w th all effectiveness when a teacher tells or narrates a concept or incident in the 
classroom, ft is a well known fact that small children take more interest in listening to stories. 
This skill is, tlnrcfoie, mote important for the primary school teaclmrs or NFE centre teachers. 
Proper dramatisation and gesturisation can make any situation lively and the teachers 
should receive training in the following components for the development of this skill: 

(1) Proper gestures; 

(2) Proper speech and tone variation; 


(3) Proper acting and dramatisation; 

(4) Paying attention to Students; 

(5) Drawing suitable cofttlusioas; 

(6) Selection of relevant events; 

(7) Section of relevant story; and 

(8) EifertaiBing 1 effectiveness. 

The skill was observed and assessed for the above components and the related data 
are presented, in Table 4.19 

Table 4.19 Skill of Story Telling (Rajgarh Sample; 


S. No. 

Components 

Mean 

SD 

‘t’-value 
for af«3 

1 . 

sft?r 

4.67 

1.30 

1.27 

2. 


4.93 

1.39 

1.27 

3. 

sftrr arfasrrfo mwflwtiir 

4.73 

1.00 

0.93 

4. 

$T«rf qr sftq ctr 

5.73 

1.57 

0.32 

5. 

sftq tft awrlfftT 

5.27 

1.53 

0.68 

6 . 

'tjrt qrr fwtffar 

5.13 

1.43 

1.05 

7. 

qtr after 

4.4d 

1.58 

1.50 

8. 

smnfacrr 

5.07 

1.57 , 

0.68 

Total 


39.93 

9.29 

1.24 


The aggregate of mean scores of teachers of Rajgarh sample in this skill was observed 
to be 3?.93 with SD of 9,29 The four components on which file stilde'hfs are foU’dd to be weak ‘ 
include proper gesturisalion, modulation of voice, dramatisation, and selection of proper story 
relevant to the situation. Except these four, the other components have a mean greater than 
5.0. The‘t Value’ for different components indicate the need for training in this skill. 

Only two teachers from Bhopal sample could make use of this skill. Therefore data is 
not. presented. As the skill of story telling is crucial at the primary level, the teachers should 
be made aware of its importance and given training in this skill. 
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4,5.10 Skill f Recapitulation : 

A teacher who can recapitulate the lesson properly makes his students more disciplined, 
helps them becoming good reflective thinkers and improves their learning habits. In order 
to be effective in this direction a good teacher is required to possess certain skill. This skill 
may be defined as a set of those teacher behaviours which a teacher ' demonstrates while 
dosing his lesson by making a review of what he has taught in the lesson. The skill may be 
defined in terms of the following components: 

(1) Review based upon the whole lesson; 

(2) Asking Sufficient number of questions; 

(3) Involving all the students; 

(4) Paying attention to individual differences; 

(5) Including diagnostic questions; 

(6) Providing proper guidance to students. 

The skill was observed and assessed on the above components and the related data are 
presented in Table 4,20 and 4.21 

Table 4.20 Skill of Recapitulation (Rajgarh Sample) 


S, No. 

Components 

Mean 

SD 

‘t’-valuc 
for df=*3 

1. 

. its it amnfTff 

5.47 

1.45 

0.68 NS 

2. 

'nfacr umr it w 

5.40 

1.62 

1.42 NS 

3. 

mft tpff ^ sftT eqTiT 

5.80 

1.38 

0 62 NS 

4. 

snrfrOTff fa^rerrarf 

4.80 

2.36 

0 54 NS 

5. 

fffSRTWW JTCfff 

4.80 

1.76 

0.92 NS 

. 

1TPT iwfa 

5.20 

,1.51 

0.96 NS : 

Total 


31.47 

6.66 , 

0.59 NS 
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1 Table 4.21 Skill of Recapitulation‘(Bhopal Sample) 


S. No- 

r 

_ . 

Components 

Mean 

SD 

‘t’-value 
for df=5 

1. 

‘ fffTjf irs arrurftef 





JTCFWftlW 

: 5.90 

089 

1.29 NS . 

2. 

T*rfcr men S sm 

5.25 

151 

1.71 * 

3. 

tpffr BSRff 17 mm 

5.85 

1.36 

1.85 * 

4. 

' sqfxCTff fawrensff Tr mm 

5.65 

1.56 

1.63 * 

5. 

fawwirv srwl wrtsr 

5.05 

1.28 

1.47 NS 

6. 

Wiff '3-f^Trr 

5.80 

1.17 

1.44 NS 

Total 


33.5 

7.37 

.1.821 * 


NS=Not significant; significant at-20 level. 


From Table 4.20 if is found that the aggregate of mean scores of the Rajgarh Sample 
is 31.47 with SD of 6.66. The components which have a mean below 5.0 are : (1) keeping 
note of individual differences; and (2) including diagnostic questions. The teachers need 
training in these components. It is also found that the effective teachers ask sufficient number 
of questions than the less effective teachers, All the obtained t-values used to compare the 
performance of most effective and least effective teachers are insignificant. Training to effec¬ 
tive and ineffective teachers in this skill is recommended. The aggregate of mean scores of 
the Bhopal Sample is 33.5 with SD 7.37. All the components of this skill in the case of 
Bhopal Sample have mean value greater than 5.0 indicating that the teachers of this sample 
have got satisfactory training. 

4.6. Developmental Skills Cluster 

The Developmental skills cluster consists of the following skills : 

(a) Skill of Developing Good Handwriting : This includes skill of developing' "writing letters 

of the alphabets; 

(b) Skills of Reading : This includes skill of developing analytical reading; skill of deve¬ 

loping reading for comprehension; skill of developing reading for emotional effects 




(effective communication) ; jgjl,skill pf dfyjdRfjig* «k4ipg among 

.the MUrm; sad 

(c) Skills of Introducing Number Concept* and Number Operations. 

All these skills include demonstration by the centre teacher, practice by the children 
and correction work with remedial measures by the teacher*. A teacher who can execute ail 
the related desirable behaviours correctly may be copied a£ ,/?}qll£,d jp^&is area. All these 
skills were observed according to the procedure* described earlier. The results and discussions 
corresponding to this skill are given in detail below : 

4.6 l Skill of Developing Good Handwriting : 

Go<|d Hand opting is essential for written c r pmmupic|t|i^p. jHqyyey^r, this is lacking 
among many of the children. Unless a teacher makes serious efforts in the beginning stages 
of (earning, good handwriting can not be developed. The skill of developing good handwriting 

is g.$et pf those (eaqher behaviours typich are associated ^giving gui^nce 

during practice sessions in order to develop good handwriting. This skill was defined in terms 
of the following components : 

(1) Correcting the size of letters; 

(2) Maintenance of proper spacing of letters; 

(3) Ensuring the legibility of han^yrippg; 

(4) Giving directions to the children; and 

(5) Exercising cfoss control by the teacher. 


Tfig $ki)l of ^and \jVfitpyi a§jt?gsed anfi observed for jptjp above copcjpgpgpt* 
$$ # 8?^ #r,e pre^ntjSjS in Tables ,4.22 and v 4.?3 

Table 4.22 Skill of Developing Good Handwriting (Rajgarh Sample). 


S. No. 

„ V 

Components 

,Me§n 

sp 

‘t’-,Value 
for df=3 

" 'V '' 

1. 

artfref % sn^IT Tt 

4.13 

1.63 

0.69 NS 

2. 

tlTS^f % JTSiT 'PrftcT STffTT TT 

4.33 

1.62 

0.65 NS 

3. 

3ff 4TT 

4.27 

1.65 

0.63 NS 

4. 

*fr«rr Jr ur> fwi 

5.07 

i.*i 

0.85 NS 

5- 

3fw?r 

5..S7 

1 «1 

1.22 NS 



mi 

,640 

$89,NS 
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Table 4.23 Skill of Developing Good Handwriting (Bhopal Sample) 


S. No. 

y } r 

c°BP o m ts 

Mean 

SD 


1. 

srwKlr % sttttt *r 

5.30 

0.95 

1.65* 

2 

irwff % uror <nrfar «r?rrr vr jjferfir 

5.1 c 

1.01 

1.38NS 

3. 

«r«irc fjrwrar sjf^Tvr 

4.65 

1.15 

1.35NS 

4. 

TOTT Jr ffTflPtr 

5.15 

101 

1.62* 

5. 

qrftfa fawn 

5 36 

1.96 

1.57* 


Total 

25.61 

4.99 

1.85* 

* Sig. 

at .20 level 





WS—Non Significant 


From Table 4.22 it is observed that the aggregate mean score of the Rajgarh Sample is 
23.67 jvjth a SD of 6.40. The teachers tend to ignore this aspect of teachipg. They need training 
in the application of this skill.- The three components which have a mean below 5.0 are : 
correcting the size of ijetters, correcting the maintenance of proper spacing of letters and 
correcting the legibility of handwriting. The teachers are weak in these components and as 
such need training in this skill. 

From Table 4.23 it is evident that all the components except one, that is, 
corcectingthe legibility of handwriting, have a mean score above 5.0. The aggregate'mean score 
of the Bhopal Sample was found to be'25.61 with SD of 4.99. The results indicate that the per¬ 
formance of the NFE centre teachers of Bhopal Sample is quite satisfactory on this skill. 
The gb^iged ‘t’-value is sigaificant at .20 level indicating that training to ineffective teachers 
over this skill will make them more effective. 

4.6.1 Skill of Developing Writing Letters of the Alphabets: 

Learning to write letters of the alphabets is a difficult task for the begining child. He 
learns it in an integrated way in the sense that he learns simultaneously to estimate the size 
and shape of the letters and tries to reproduce it in an identical way. Even learning of the 
required psychomotor reflexes is a part of the process. Making the child learn these behavi¬ 
ours efficiently is a difficult tusk that the teacher faces. The skill of developing the writing of 
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letters of the alphabets may thus be defined as a set of those teacher behaviours which are 
related to the activities of making his learning'easy and interesting. It will thus indicate the 
necessary demonstrations, as well as practice sessions and feed-back session by the teachers. 
The teacher may teach the parts of the letter separately and then teach the complete letter. 
The skill may be defined in terms of the following components: 

(1) Analysing the parts of the letter; 

' ‘ ' ; , i 

(2) Practising the parts of the letter; 

(3) Joining the parts and getting the letters; 

(4) Practising the writing of letters; and 

(5) Classroom observation and supervision. . 

The skill was observed in terms of the above components and the related data are 
presented in Tables 4.24 and 4,25 


Table 4.24 Skill of Developing Writing Letters of the Alphabets (Rajgarh Sample) 


S.No. 

Components 

Mean 

SD 

• ‘t’-^valuc 
for df-3 

1 . 


4.93 

1.48 

4-0.09 , 

2. 

am % wf f T 3T$intr 

5.13 - 

■ 206 ■ 

-0:21 

3. 

w faflPR am sretht 

4.33 " 

2.49 

-0.12 

4. 

am fasft *rr ar^rrcr 

4.80 

1.94 

-0.06 

5. 

®F?rr 3W4T vi 

6.40 - 

1.14 

—0:24 


Total 

25.59 

■ 8.34 

-0.16 
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fable ,4.^5, .Skill of Developing Writing Letters of the Alphabets (Bhopal Sample). 


S. No. 

Components 

Mean 

SD 

‘t’-—value 
for df=5 

1. 


5.70 

1.05 

1.05 NS 

2. 

3T1T7 % spr srrqw 

5.50 

1.07 

1.73 * 

3. 


5.25 

1.26 

1.40 * 

4. 

f?mb *ft arwmr 

5.15 

1.19 

1.63 * 

5. 

• WMW tr=f q'pfojR 

5.80 

1.36 

1.80 * 


Total 

XfP - XT,-.** 

27.40 

5.52 

1.75 * 


NS : Non significant 
* Sig. at .20 level 


The aggregate mean score of the teachers of Rajgarh Sample was observed to be 25.59 with 
SD of 8.34 over this skill. The components whose mean rating were below 5.0 were : analysing 
parts of alphabet letters; joining these parts and fbrraing the letters; and practising the writing 
of alphabet letters iAll the t-values, computed for comparing the performance of most effective 
and least effective teachers were found to be negative and thus it any be said that the NFE 
centre teachers’need training in this skill. 

From Table 4.25 the aggregate of mean scores of components of this skill was found 
to be 27.40 with SD of 5.52 All the components have a mean greater than 5.0. The obtained 
t-value is significant at. 20 level indicating least effective teachers need training in this skill. ' 

4.6.2 Skills of Reading 

To develop the reading ability of the beginning children, the teacher has to demonstrate 
the model reading. The purpose of reading may be for comprehension or for giving emotional 
experience which is called “affective communication" (Perrot 1982). During developing reading, 
teachers should demonstrate to the children effective ways to read systematically. Reading can be 
loud or silent. Many important questions related to these teaching acts and the corresponding 
leacher behaviours are related to these teacling acts and the corresponding, teacher 
behaviours, Are our teachers performing .all these acts as required in the situation? 
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With what' levels of kills are they doing So $ t>o' they need any training in this direction ? This 
study made some explorations in this direction. For this purpose the following skill have been 
defined; 

( l ) Skill of developing reading; 

( 2 ) Skill of developing anaylitical reading; 

( 3 ) Skill of reading for emotional effects; 

( 4 ) Skill of reading for comprehension; and 

( 5 ) Skill of developing elementary reading. 

m 

4.6 21 Skill of Developing Reading : 

The skill of developing reading is a cluster of those desirable teacher behaviours which 
occur when the teacher demonstrates and supervises reading practice sessions by the students. 
It it considered to be an integration of the reading skills mentioned earlleh The skill of develo¬ 
ping reading is achieved by emphasising the following components : 

(1) Correction of wrong pronouciation; 

(2 ) Correction of wrong stress on words; 

( 3 ) Correction of reading posture; 

(4 ) Correction of speed of reading; 

( 5 ) Correction of rhythm in reading; and 

( 6 ) Control over students; 

The findings related to the above components are given in Tables 4. 26 and 4. 27. The 
aggregate of mean ratings over this skill was found to be 30.92 with SD of 4.78 as given in 
Tabic 4,26 The components for which the mean value is less than 5.0 are identified to be 
namely, correcting the posture of students; and correcting the speed and rhythm while 
reading. 

, Table 4.26 Skill of Developing Reading (Rajgarh Sample) 


S.No. 

Components 

Mean 

SD 

‘t’— value 
for df=5 

1 


5.93 

1.18 

0.33 

2. 


5.53 

0 96' 

0-45 

3. 

srrcr* 

4:2(3 

1;33 

0,60 

4. 


4.53 

1.4$ 

0.27 

5. 


4-33 

il4 

0.73 

6. 

afftr tt 

6.40 

1.02 

0.0# 


Total 

30.92 

4.78 

0.35 
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fable 4.27 Skill of Developing Reading. (Bliopal Sample) 


S. No. 

Components 

Mean 

SD 

‘t’—value 
for df=5 

1. 

1T5T5T TT 

5.80 

0.81 

2 gi)##* 

t. 

nrsaff ^ vr 

5.65 

1.06 

2,88*** 

3. 


5.30 

1.10 

2.88*** 

4. 


5.15 

1.15 

2.88*** 

5-. 


5.00 

1.18 

1.88* 

6. 

3jT5ff CR fw»r*r 

5.50 

1.07 

1.16* 


Total 

32.40 

6.04 

2,67*** 


From Table 4,27 it is evident that all the components have a mean greater than 5.0. 
The aggregate of mean scores of the Bhopal Sample over this skill was observed to be 32.40 
with SD of 6.04 thus indicating that the teachers are quite good in this skill. 

4.6.2.2 Skill of Developing Analytical Reading : 

The skill of' developing analytical reading is the cluster of 
pupil behaviour which is related to properly reading a passage so that 
the listener are able to comprehend the content covered in a given 
in terms of the following components; 

( 1 ) Analysis of proper pronounciations by the teacher; 

(2 ) Analysis of proper stress on words by the teacher; 

( 3 ) Proper practice by the students; 

( 4) Correction of student reading by the teachers; and 
( 5 ) Proper attention to all the students by the teacher. 

It is a desirable practice to develop the habit of analysing before one reads something. 
It is an integral part of developing correct reading. It is desirable in the sense that the teacher 
demonstrates how to analyse before one reads. The skill was observed on its components and 
the findings are,presented in Tables 4.28 and 4.29 


those teacher and 
both the reader and 
passage. It is defind 
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Table 4.28. Skill of Developing Analytical heading (Rajgarh Sample) 


S. No. 

Components 

Mean 

SD 

't’-value 
for df = 3 

1. 


4,27 

1.65 

0.94 

2. 

srssflr TT sfa-T STvT ?r 

4.33 

1.49 

1.64* 

3. 


5.20 

1.40 

1.48 

4. 

trow arr^r % *rm *ft sjfesfm 

5.33 

1.19 

0.26 

5. 

trottr ^mr tv; faer*; s^th 

6.07 

1.06 

0.38 


Total 

25.20 

4-64 

1.81* 


Table 4.29 Skill of Developing Analytical Reading (Bhopal Sample) 


S. No. 

Components 

Mean 

SD 

H'-value 
for df== 5 

1 . 

ewfTC'T JFT 

5.80 

0.87 

2,48** 

2. 

SW apT 

5.50 

1.07 

1.853* 

3. 

BTeff ITTT *fa?T apF*rrer 

5.30 

1.18 

1.826* 

4. 

fmv sra ajmf % arm m 

5.65 

1.11 

1.733* 

5. 

W*T?cr Sjiwf 7? f!JT4T^ spr SipR 

5,SO 

1.03 

1.65* • 


Total 

28.05 

4.76 

2.27** 


* Sig at ,05 Level 

! * Sig at .01 Level 


From Table 4.28 it is evident that the aggregate of scores of the teachers of Rajgarh 
Sample was found to be 25.20 with SD of 4.64, The components with mean below 5,0 were 
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found to be : (i) analysis of proper pronunciations by the teacher; and (ii) analysis of proper 
stress on words by the teacher On the basis of the findings it can be said that the teachers need 
training and practice in this sksll. 

From Table 4.29 it is clear that the all the components have a mean value greater than 
5.0 indicating that the teachers are quite good in the use of this skill. The aggregate of mean 
scores of the Bhopal Sample on this skill was estimated to be 28,05 with a SD of 4.76. The 
obtained ‘t’-value is significant at .05 level indicating that the least effective teachers need 
training in this skill in order to become more effective. 

4.6.?.3 Skill of Reading for comprehension : 

The skill of reading for comprehension is the cluster of those behaviours of the teacher 
which he exhibits while reading a passage for producing effective comprehension effects; It is 
demonstration by the teacher and and is defined in terms of the following components; 

(1) Proper pausing while reading; 

( 2 ) Correct pronounciation; 

( 3 ) Fluency in reading; 

( 4 ) Effective reading of words; 

( 5 ) Comprehension effectiveness on the whole; and 

( 6 ) Control over the students; 

To read with comprehension is the area in which our students are weak. The teachers 


need practice to demonstrate this skill in their day to day teaching. This skill was observed for 
the above components and the related data are presented in Tables 4.3U and 4.31. 

Table 4.30 Skill of Reading for Comprehension (Rajgarh Sample) 

S, No. 

Components 

Mean 

SD 

‘t’-value 





for df=a3 

1 

SfarT fatTh 

4.60 

2 20 

o.co 

2. 


5.07 

1.06 

. 0.41 

3. 


5.00 

1.07 

0'50 

4. 

nisff qft srvrrfeffr 

4.60 

1.31 

0 20 

5. 


4.93 

1.65 

0.33 

6. 

Wfff it fafaor 

6;67 

0.60 

0.86 


Total 

30.87 

5.45 

0.42 
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The aggregate.mean of the teachers of Rajgarh Sample was found to be 30.87 with SD 
of 5.45. The components with means below 5.0 were found to be (i) proper pausing while 
reading; (ii) effective reading of words; and (iii) general comprehensive effectiveness. The 
teacher* need special training in these component*. 


Table 4.31 Skill of Reading for Comprehension (Bhopal Sample) 


S". No. 

Components 

Mean 

SD 

‘t’-valpe 
for df=5 

1. 

^fsTcr farm 

5.70 

114 

2.07 ** 

2. 

fffr <3wrTT®r 

5.65 

1 28 

2.07 ** 

3. 

nfftCf 

5.35 

1.35 

2.42 ** 

4. 

vrsff smrfcrar 

5 05 

1.20 

193 * 

5. 

SPfTTfarTT 

5.05 

1.20 

1.93 * 

6. 

BiTflff it fwifavr 

5.85 

1.24 

2,04 ** 

Total 

• 

32.65 

7.07 

2.24 ** 


From Table 4'30 it is observed that the aggregate of mean scores of the Bhopal Sample 
on this akiil is 32.65 with SD.of 7.07. All the components have a mean value greater than 5.0 
thus indicating that the teachers are good in usiug this skill as compared to the Rajgarh Sample. 

4.6.2.4 Skill of Developing Reading for Emotional Effects : 

The skill of developing reading for emotional effects has also been called as “affective 
communication” by perrott (1982). It has also been defind as the cluster of those teacher 
and student behaviours which help the students attain the ability to read for proper emotional 
effects.' Due to its specific purpose, the skill obviously becomes different from other reading 
skills defined earlier. The skill is defined in terms of the following components: 

( 1 ) Proper stress variations on word pronounciation; 

(2 ) Proper stress variations on sentence reading or reciting; 

( 3 ) Proper tone variations; 

( 4 ) Proper maintenance of rhythm; and 

( 5 ) Proper emotional effectiveness. 
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A l6ud reading by thfe children which 1 is effective, from comprehension point of view is 
not necessarily effective from emotional point of views. Reading for emotional effects means 
reading which arouses emotions and this cm be achieved with the proper use of the abpve 
components, The data pertaining to the above components of the skill is presented in 
Tables 4.32 and 4.33. 


Table 4.32 Skill of Developing Reading for Emotional Effects (Rajgarh Sample) 


S. No. 

Components 

Mean 

SD 

‘t’ - value 
for df—3 


1. 

'TT Sfwd' 

5‘ 27 

1.21 

0.22 


2 

smf ^ sftret sf5r qftar&r 

5.07 

1.39 

0.68 


3. 

vrxi % gf^rcr 

5.07 

1.51 

0.40 


4. 

9THTSr ■tKsRT 

5.07 

2-28 

0.*4 


5. 

5r®rT%trr 

5.07 

2.13 

0-6-1 



Total 

2*5 55* 

7 50 

0.54 



Table 4.33 Skill of Developing Reading for Emotional "Effect* (Bhopal Sample) 


S. No. 

Components 

Mean 

SD 

‘t’-Value 
for df— 3 

1. 

Tt set qfwfa 

5.80 

1.08 

2.51 ** 

2. 

TT 3ffaFT 5T5T 

5.50 

1.36 

2:13 ** 

3. 

wf r gfaer iftertffr 

5.50 

0.89 

2.22 ** 

4. 

?r*r 

5.45 

1.40 

2.04** 

5 

*TT?rT?ff*P swf^err 

5.60 

1.36 

1.91 * 


Total 

27.85 

m 

2.23 ** 
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From the above tables it is clear that all the components have a mean value greater 
than 5.0 thus indicating that Lhc performance of the teachers from both the samples in this 
skill is quite satisfactory. 

4.6.2.5 Skill of Developing Elementary Reading : 

The skill of developing elementary reading is defined in terms of the following 
components: 

(1) Clear pronounciation; 

(2) Proper pausing; 

(3) Proper rhythm; 

(4) Proper change of tone; 

(5) Proper standing posture by the teacher; 

(6) Change in facial expressions; and 

(7) Other gestures by the teacher. 

If a student is to develop pioper reading, it is necessary that the teacher frequently 
demonstrates how to read properly and how to apply the above components in a natural 
way so that desirable comprehension effects of reading are achieved. The skill was observed 
on the above components and the related deta are presented in the Tables 4.34 and 4.35. From 
table 4.34 it is observed that the aggregate mean scores of teachers of Rajgarh sample over 
this skill was 37.67 and SD of 5.81. The components having mean value below 5.0 are the 
gestural components. It is apparent that the teachers need guidence and training in these 
components. On the basis of‘t’-values, it is observed that clear pronounciation and voice 
changes are also the areas where teachers need training. 

Table 4.34 Skill of Developing Elementry Reading (Rajgarh • Sample) 


S. No. 

Components 

Mean 

SD 

‘t’—value 
for df=3 

1 . 


6.00 

1 10 

-0.26 

2. 

■jfTirr fftFT 

6 13 

1.41 

0.85 

3. 

sftpT m 

5.07 

0.96 

0.11 

4. 

'Tfeeffr 

5.00 

1.48 

—0.10 

5. 

forapp % wi 5ft ft fftTfcr 

6.20 

1.11 

0.44 

6. 


A 80 

1.22 

0.16 

7- 


. 4.47 

1.50 

0.97 


Total 

37 67 

5.81 

2.01 
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fable 4.35 Skill of Developing Elementary Reading (Bhopal Sample) 


S.No. 

Components 

Mean 

SD 

‘t’—value 
for df=3 

1 . 


6.15 

0.96 

2.44** 

2. 

sfacr fern 

5.80 

1.03 

1.86* 

3. 

gfaer 5TT 

5.60 

1.07 

2.07** 

4. 


5.45 

1.16 

2.2c* 

5. 

few % m Tt fbqfa 

5.55 

1.65 

1:55** 

6. 


4.75 

1.46 

2.13** 

7. 

3RT fmiT $ qfefq 

4.40 

1.39 

2.58** 


Total 

37.-70 

841 

2.20** 


From Table 4,34 it is observed that the aggregate ot mean scores of Bhopal sample is 
37.67 with SD of 5.81. In this sample too, the gestural components have a mean value below 
5.0 thus indicating that the teachers need training in these components, 

4.6.3 Skill of Developing Number Concepts and number Operations: 

Skill of developing number concepts is a set of those desirable teacher behaviours which 
occur when a teacher deals with the natural numbers (0 to 10) to the beginners. The skill is 
defined in terms of the following components : 

(1) Clarity about the concept of numbers; 

(2) Comparison of numbers; 

(3) Practice of reading numbers; 

(4) Practice of writing numbers; and 

(5) General class control. 

4.6.3.1 Skill of Developing Number Concepts : 

Developing number concepts at an early stage of the beginners is a difficult task for 
the elementary teachers, They require special skills in this area. .The concept of developing 
number concepts does not occur through mere explaining or by giving abstract definitions 
of terms or by simple counting by the teacher. 

Practical illustrations and demonstrations given by a teacher can be effective in deve- 


h 

loping this skill. In the present study, ah attempt -tfas made to observe and assess the extent 
to which these experiences are provided by the NFE centre teachers. The level at which the 
teachers are performing over these behaviours is presented in Tables 4.36 and 4.37 


Table 4.36 Skill of Developing Number Concepts {Rajgarh Sample) 


S.No. 

Components 

Mean 

SD 

‘t’—value 
for df=3 

1. 

*N?TT 4TT STERteR fTRRT 

5.:47 

141 

-0.11 

2. 


4.t0 

193 

+0X8 

3. 

HS’TTSTT t ff47 r fT 

5.40 

i .36 

-0 24 

4. 

st'hP fkspt 4iT 3T¥qr?r 'ftRRT 

5.50 

1.40 

0.71 

5, 

tTTJTTR 5F5TT 

6.40 

1-31 

0.19 


Total 

27.37 

6.25 

0 12 


It appears from table 4.36 that the perfo 

rmance of 

teachers over this skill is average 

and they need training over these important behaviours. The aggregate of mean scores on 
the components of the sample is 27.37 with SD 6.25. Comparing numbers is one component 
which has a mean of 4-60. It indicates that the teachers need training in this skill. 


Table 4.37 Skill of Developing Number'Concept; 

; (Bhopai Sample; 

S. No. 

Components 

Mean 

SD 

‘t’-value 
for df«5 

I. 

tforr r araarlw t?tt 

5 05 

1.02 

1.86 

2. 

tfs^TT ^'’T'TT 

5.85 

1.11 

1.25 

3. 

tfSTrsff ft 'RfRT 

6v05 

1 12 

1.61 

4. 

ar'.f fsr^t jtrr ^rt 

5,80 

■0.88 

1.55 

5. 

-fllTTR W1 

5.95 

J .07 

2.44 


Total 

28.70 

481 

2.11 
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fc'rom Tabic 4.37 we find that the aggregate mean scores of Bhopal sample over this 
skill is 28.70 with SD of 4.81. All the components have a mean value above 5.0, indicating 
that teachers performance over this skill is satisfactory. 

4.6.3.1 Skill of Introducing Number Operations : 

The skill of developing number operations is as important and difficult skill as that of 
introducing number concepts. The concept of addition, multiplication, subtraction and 
division are slightly difficult to grasp for the beginning children. However, the task of the 
teacher becomes easy if these concepts are introduced through a variety of practical and 
applied examples drawn from child’s environment. The skill may be defined in terms of the 
following components : 

(1) To introduce the concept of fundamental operations-addition, subtraction, 
division and multiplication. 

(2) Use of simple examples; 

(3) Use of interesting examples; 

(4) Use of relevant examples; and 

(5) Use of examples based upon day to day experiences. 

This skill was observed on the basis of the above components and the related data are 
presented in Tables 4.38 and 4.39 


Table 4.38 Skill of Introducing Number Operations (Rajgarh Sample) 


S. No. 

Components 

Mean 

SD 

‘t’—value 
for df=3 

1. 

^ ‘t’ *FT sfWTr 

5.07 

1.53 

0.46 

- 2 


4.80 

1.72 

0.46 

3. 

TjfEWv; 4>T 

4.80 

2,07 

1.22 

4. 

4)T W4 

5.07 

1.47 

1.37 

5. 

qfkT?T % spfpf 

4 73 

2.11 

0.58 


Total 


24 47 8.59 


0.80 
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Table 4,39 Skill of Introducing Number Operations (Bhopal Sample) 


S. No. 

Components 

Mean 

SD 

‘t’-Value 
for df=5 

1. 

't' spt 

6.45 

1.12 

2.07 ** 

2. 

qvz "FT qnfa 

5.80 

1.29 

1.49 * 

3. 

trfaTT TT 5RTIT 

5.75 

1.44 

1.62 * 

4. 

*T Tm 

5.45 

1.47 

1.86 * 

5. 

<tft3vr % tt spftff 

5.50 

1.69 

1.75 * 


Total 

28.95 

6.83 

1.82 


From Table 4.38 it was observed that the aggregate of mean scores of Rajgarh sample 
over this skill was 24.47 with SD of 8.59, The components which have a mean below 5.0 were 
use of simple examples and interesting examples. All the ‘t’-values for comaring the perfor¬ 
mance of most effective and least effective teachers are insignificant thus indicating that the 
teachers of both extremes are equally poor in their performance. Therefore, there is scope for 
improvement. 

From Table 4.39 it was observed that all the components have a mean value above 5.0. 
The aggregate mean score of the Bhopal Sample is 28.95 with SD of 6.83. The obtained c t’ value 
indicates that the effective teachers are quite good in using this skill but other teachers need 
training in this skills, 

4.7 Giving Assignment and Supervisory Skills Cluster 

This cluster of skills has been studied in depth in the research study. Teachers have 
to give and check assignments regularly. They are also required to supervise the class work 
of the pupils effectively. The cluster of giving assignments and supervisory skills consists of 
the following skills : 

(1) Skill of giving classwork; 

(2) Skill of effective class supervision; 

(3) Skill of Individual students supervision; and 

(4) Skill of giving homework. 

The skill o.f supervising class work has been assessed by keeping the teacher in the 
foicuof observation and the skill of effective class;’ supervision has been assessed by keeping 
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the students in the focus of observation. Hence the two skills are being differentiated in thi* 
study.- Findings related to these skills are presented below. 

4 ft Skill of Giving Glass Work : 

t , a ' ’ 

. 6°nd class work, supervising it properly and checking it regularly constitutes 

another important area which contributes to effective teaching. A good teacher must have 
certain qualities to be sufficiently skifld in this area. The skill of giving class work may be 
defined as a det of those teacher behaviours which are associated with deciding about 
time and the scope of classwork, instructing and motivating the students to complete class 
work. It was visualized as consisting of the following components: 

(1) Selection of proper work; 

(2) Explaining the work to be done by the children and preparing them for 
instruction; 

(3) Sufficiency of work; 

(4) Giving simple to complex assignments; and 

(5) Testing childrens’understanding. 

The skill was observed for the above components and the related data are presented in 
Tables 4.40 and 4.41. 

Table 4.40 Skill of Giving Class Work (Rajgarh Sample) 


S. No. 

Components 

Mean 

SD 

‘t’-value 
for df«=3 

1- 

4ff ■JRrr 

4.93 

1.29 

047 

2. 

4ft fftrspt ffxtr fftaftff ntjur 

% fftft 4R4T 

4.73 

1.91 

1.38 

; 3. 

4>Tft 4ft WRT 

4.80 

1.51 

0.62 

4. 

srsr ft srferr nrrnft 4tr sr’ft’T 

4.20 

1.62 

0.60 

5. 

tRST 4ft UTR 4RffT 

4.73 

1.34 

1.02 


Total 

23.39 

4.13 

1.30 
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Table 4.41 Skill of Giving Class Work (Bhopal Sample) 


S. No. 

Components 

Mean 

SD 

‘t'-value 
for df—5 

1: 

sfarT TFT *PT =5(77 

6.10 

1:09 

1:37* 

2. 

snrsr^r rrm fassfr ^ ^xb % 

fair tarn: 

5.90 

109 

‘ 2 04** 

3. 

sprtf i??y qprfar umr 

5.90 

1.22 

2.07** 

4. 

*rcer il rirfavr wrat *ft sjifto 

5.60 

1.11 

1.65* 

5. 

wsr tmsr srfa vxht 

5.50 

1.22 

1.53* 


Total 

29.00 

5.77 

2.51** 


The aggregate of mean ratings of the teachers was found to be 23.39 with SD of 4.13. It 
is less than 5.0 in all the components which indicates that the NFE centre teachers are quite 
deficient in using this skill and it is desirable to give them special trainning in this skill. 


The aggregate of mean ratings of the teachers of Bhopal sample was found to be 29.0 
with SD 5.77. All the components have a mean value above 5.0 thus indicating that the 
teachers of Bhopal sample are proficient in using this skill as comared to the teachers of 
Rajgarh Sample and donot need any training. 

4-7.2 Skill of Effectives Class Supervison : 

Assigning and supervising classwork effectively, giving right type of work both in 
quantity and at the appropriate time and supported by proper feedback and instructions 
to the children enabling the teacher to succeed in his teaching are some of the objectives 
of this skill. The skill of effective class supervision is defined as a set of those teacher 
behaviours which are relevant to the above goals and activities. It is defined in terms 
of the following components : 

(1) Selecting proper activities; 

(2) Going round in the classroom; 

(3) Paying attention to the whole of class; 

(4) Appreciating good work; and 

(5) Evaluating the class work comprehensively. 
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The skill was observed for the above components and the related deta are presented in 
Tables 4,42 and 4.43. From Table 4.42 the aggregate of the mean ratings of the NFE 
teachers was found to be 28.0 with SD 6.98. All the components have mean above 5.0 
thus indicating that the teachers of Rajgarh sample are quite good in this skill. 


Table 4.42 Skill of effective Class Supervision (Rajgarh Sample) 


S.No. 

Components 

Mean 

*> 

SD 

‘t’—value 
for df=3 

1. 

*pt 

5.47. 

1.67 

0.14 

2. 

if 

5.27 

1.81 

0 18 

3. 

*rrct afrsrr sfK sqr<T 

6.40 

1.93 

0.54 

4. 

sr=s^ Tit war 

5.53 

1.36 

- 0.36 

5. 

spw S>T ^T' 

5.33 

2.20 

-0.10 


Total 

28.00 

6.98 

-0.05 


Table 4.43 Skill of effective Class Supervision (Bhopal Sample) 


S.No. 

Components 

Mean 

SD 

£ t’—value 
for df=5 

1. 


6.15 

1.52 

2.88*** 

2. 

sfiSTT if 

5.75 

164 

2.22** 

3. 

fiTtf ^STT aft* sqm T’ST'TT 

6.10 

1.45 

2.31** 

4. 

3t^ quq ¥1 trwsr qrvn 

6.00 

1.61 

2.22 

5. 

ft ttfr 

6.05 

1.56 

2,05 


Total 


30.05 


7.13 


2.63*** 
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From Table 4.43 the aggregate of mean scores of the Bhopal sample was observed to 
be 30.05 with SD of 7.13. All the components have mean value above 5.0, thus indicating that 
the teachers of Bhopal sample are good in this skill. 

47.3 Skill of Individual Student Supervision : 

The skill of student supervision is the set of those teachers behaviours which are pro¬ 
minent when a teacher gets some written work done in the class and pays special attention to 
an individual student. Individual attention may be necessary after every lesson. Indivi¬ 
dual attention may follow a teaching session of 15 to 20 minutes and the classwork should 
cover an individual student’s, difficulty. The skill of individual supervision may consist of the 
following components : " 

(1) Proper designing of individaal assignments; 

(2) Proper teacher movements; 

(3) Paying attention to a student; 

(4) Appreciating good work done by the student; and 

(5) Evaluating students’ work. 

Teachers’ performance over this skill was observed on the basis of the above compo¬ 
nents and related data arc given Tables 4.44 and 4.45. 


Table 4.44 Skill of Individual Student Supervision (Rajgarh Sample) 


S. No. 

Components 

Mean 

SD 

‘t’-value 
for df 3 

1. 

ffPT TT h'ft W* 

5 47 

1 67 

0.14 

2. 


5.27 

1.81 

0.18 

?. 

Scafa SfT<Tf> ^ 3TR SHR ?4T 

6.40 

1.93 

0.54 

4. 

fsreneff 3RT fair 5TW 

'RffT 

5.53 

1.36 

-0.36 

5. 

TTT TT *J?4fa?f TRT 

5.33 

2.20 

-0.10 


Total 

28.00 

698 

0.05 



table 4.45 Skill of Individual Student Supervision (Rajgarh Sample) 


S. No. 

Components 

Mean 

SD 

<t’—value 
for df=5 

1 . 


6.1 i 

1.15 

2.88*** 

8. 

TOT if sjRt T^T 

5.75 

1.64 

2,22*** 

3. 

srrersp ^ mx sjtft <?tt 

6.10 

1.44 

2.31** 

4. 

famdf sm fair ^ tot srawr 

6.00 

1.61 

2.22*** 

5. 


6 05 

1.56 

2.05** 


Total 

30.05 

7.13 

2.63 


From Table 4.44 it is observed that (he performance of NFE centre teachers on this 
skill was adequate. The aggregate of mean scores of the sample was found be 28.0 and SD of 
6.98. The performance of the least effective and most effective teachers over the last two 
components is, however, poor as indicated by t-value. They neither appreciate the good work 
of the students nor do they properly discourage negligence or poor work on the part of a 
student. The teachers need practice and special training in the skill. The aggregate mean 
scores of the Bhopal sample over this skill was observed to be 30,05 with 3D 7,13 as is clear 
from Table 4.45 (b). All the components have a mean value above 5.0, thus indicating 
that the performance of Bhopal sample is satisfactory on this skill. 

4. '.4 Skill of Giving Dictation 

Giving dictation to students is an important skill in an elementary school classroom 
and in particular at the NFE centres. The teacher who gives dictation of a passage, at the NFE 
centre makes his students to write somethings and thus makes them aware of their achieve 
ments. In order to give dictation effectively, a teacher must acquire necessary skills. The skill 
of giving dictation may be defined as those teacher behaviours which are exihibited by a 
teacher while asking his students to write a passage dictated by him. The skill may by defined 
in terms of the following components: 

(1 ) Standing at a proper place; 

(2) Stressing proper pronounciaticns; 

( 3 ) Dictating with proper speed; 
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( 4 ) Giving proper pauses while dictating; 

( 5 ) Maintening proper attention of students in the class; and 
( 6 ) Paying attenting to individual difficulties. 

The skill was observed for the above components and the related data are presented in 
Table 4.46. 


Table 4.46 Skill of Giving Dictation (Rajgarh Sample) 


S. No. 

Components 

Mean 

SD 

‘t’-value 
for df=3 

1. 


6.87 

0.62 

0.00 

2. 

^ ctt srtr jbrr 

6.27 

0.77 

2.27 

3. 

nfer % fvrisprHr 

6.27 

1.12 

047 

4. 

f«mtr ??TT 

5.80 

1.80 

0.93 

5. 

sfusrr Jf sfacT sm?r storvrr 

6.47 

0.62 

0.09 

6. 

strfrfitRT iff! wtr-T if 

4.87 

1.63 

0.46 


Total 

36.55 

5.61 

0.79 


All the components have a mean value greater than 5.0 except the one namely, to paying 
attention to individual difficulties while giving dictation. The teachers may, therefore, be made 
aware of the importance of this component. The teachers of the NFE centres and formal 
schools of Bhopal were not found using this skill. The teachers need training in this skill. 

4.7 5 Skill of Giving Home Work : 

This skill of giving homework is a set of those teacher activities and related behaviours 
which are associated with making decisions about assigning the home work and implementing 
them. Accordingly, the skill is defined in terms of the following components ; 

(1 ) Selection of proper content; 

( 2 ) Selection of content according to the level of students; 

( 3 ) Selection of content according to the interest of students; 

{ 4 ) Sufficiency of the content; 

(5) Giving directions to the student fore doing home work; and 
( 6) Checking the home assignments regularly. 
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The skill has both iis importance and limitations in the context of NFE. The children 
studying at NFE oentres hardly find any time to study at home. Even if they find some spare 
time, they will study only if they are interested in doing so.The NFE centre teachers, therefore, 
should give less work and motivate the students sufficiently for doing that work. The related 
teacher behaviours were observed and assessed for the above components and the related 
data are given in Table 4.47. 


Table 4.47 Skill of Giving I-Iome Work (Bhopal Sample; 


S. No. 

Components 

Mean 

SD 

‘t’-value 
for df=5 

1. 

sfacT fern 44 44T4 

5.40 

1.45 


2. 

srff % 

4.93 

1.39 

0.53 ** 

3. 

sfar % arjw 

4.67 

1.58 

0.88 ** 

4. 

<prfar?rT . 

5.00 

1.53 

0.39 * 

5. 


4.60 

1.78 


6. 

444 44 

4.93 

2.21 

0.44 ** 


Total 

29.53 

8.32 

1.00 ** 


The aggregate of mean scores of the teachers over this skill was found to be 29,53 
with SD of 8'32. The components whose means are below 5.0 are : selection of content 
according to the level of students, giving direction to students for home work and checking 
the home assignments regularly. The obtained ‘t’-values for the most and least effective 
teachers corresponding to all the components are all insignificant and both effective and in¬ 
effective teachers need training in this skill. 

In the case of Bhopal sample only 50 percent of the teachers were in the habit of giving 
homework. Out of 9 teachers from the NFE centres, only two teachers gave home owork to 
children. The teachers told that they did not give homework to the children regularly as .they 
did not have time to study at home, All the children of NFE Centres were engaged in some 
other work or occuption which kept them busy after the regular school hours. Some of these 
children‘had to help their parents in their work.' The teachers of the formal schools were not 
regular in giving home work. They should be trained in this skill so that they start giving 
home work to children which will enable them Jto devote .some time for their studies at home. 
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4.8. Findings Related to the Non-Verbal Behaviour of Teachers t 

The non. verbal behaviour on 18 categories (11 encouraging and 7 restricting dimensions) 
based on Galloway system was observed for an average duration of five minutes for every 
teacher. The frequency of occurrence of that category was taken as the score for that 
behaviour. The observations of 15 teachers of the Rajgarh sample and 20 teachers of the 
Bhopal sample are given in Tables 4.48 and 4.49. 

Table 4.48 Occurrence of Teachers’ Non-verbal Behaviours (Rajgarh Sample) 


s. 

No. Non-verbal 

Teachers (N=15) 

Total 

Percen- 


Behaviours 


Occu- 

tage 




rrence 


(a) 

Encouraging : 




1 . 

Facial enjoyment 

0,1,'0, U, 0, 0, 1,0, 0, 0, 0, 0,3, 0,1 

6 

2 

2. 

Facial understanding 

1, 3, 0, 4, 3, 1, 3, 8, 0, 3, 4, 5, 0, 3, 3 

41 

15 

3. 

Eye contact to listen 

1,6, 9, 6, 7, 4, 7, 2, 7, 2, 1, 2,0, 7, 5 

66 

23 . 

4. 

Movements 

4, 1, 0,1,0, 0, 0, 5, 2, 0, 0, 0, 0, 0,1 

14 

5 

5. 

Patting backs of students 

2, 0, 0, 0. 0, 4, 0, 0, 0, 0, 2, 0, 0, 0, 0 

8 

3 

6. 

Gestures to encourage 

8, 0, 0, 3, 2, 0, 0 2,3,4, 1,3,3, 1,2 

32 

10 

7. 

Readiness to respond 

0, 1, 2, 0, 0, 2, 2, 0, 0, 1, 4, 0, 4, 0, 1 

17 

6 

8. 

Supportive modulation 
in voice 

1, 1, 5, 1, 0, 0, 0, 0, 1, 1, 0, 0, 1, 0, 1 

12 

4 

9. 

Extra verbal cues 

2, 3, 3, 0, 2, 0, 0, 0, 0, 0, 0, 0, 0, 0, 0 

10 

3.5 

10. 

Smiling 

0, 3, 3, 0, 0, 2, 0, 0, 0, 0, 2, 0, 0, 0, 1 

11 

4 

11. 

Use of teaching aids 

0, 0, 0, 3, 3,0,4, 2, 2, 2, 0, 3, 1, 2, 2 

24 

8 

(b) 

Restricting: 




1 . 

Eye contact indicating 
inattention 

3, 2, 1, 0, 0, 0, 0, 0, 1, 0, 0, 0, 0, 0, 1 

8 

3 

2. 

Facial unenthuslasm 

1,0, 0, 2, 1,0, 0, 1 , 1,2, 0, 2, 1 , 1 , 1 

13 

4.5 

3. 

Scowling/Frowning 

1 , 0 , 0 , 1 , 0 , 1 , 1 , 0 , 0 , 0 , 0 , 0 , 0 , 0 , 0 

5 

1.5 

4. 

Standing engrossed in 
own work 

0 , 0 , 0, 0 , 0 , 0 , 0 , 1, 1 , 0 , 0 , 0 , 0 , 2, 1 

5 

2 

5. 

Gestures to stop learning 

2, 1, 0,1,3, 0, 1,1,0, 1,0, 0, 0, 0,0 

10 

3.5 




8.1 


S. No. Non-verbal 

Teachers (N =a 15j 

Total 

Percen- 

Behaviours 

Occu- 

tage 

* 


rrence 


6, Indication to stop talking 

0 , 1, o, 0 , 1 , 0 , l/o, 1 , 0 , 0 , 0 , 2 , 1, 0 

7 

2.5 

7. Sarcastic imitation to 

0 , 0 , 0 , 1 , 0 , 0 , 0 , 0 , 0 , 0 , 0 , 0 , 0 , 0 , 0 

1 

0.5 

discourage learning 




Total Occurrences : 289 




4.49. Occurrence of Teachers' Non-verbal Behaviours (Bhopal Sample) 

S. No. Non-verbal 

Teachers (N=20) 

Total 

Percen- 

Behaviours 


Occu- 

tage 



rrence 


(a) Encouraging: 




1. Facial enjoyment 

5, 4, 4, 3, 5, 2, 6, 4, 5, 5, 4, 4, 3, 1, 4, 

4, 2, 2, 2, 4 

73 

12.0 

2. Facial understanding 

5, 3, 3, 2, 5, 2, 5, 4, 4, 4, 4, 4, 3, 1, 3, 

4, 3, 3, 2, 4 

68 

11.0 

3,‘ Eye contact to listen 

4, 4, 3, 2, 4, 2, 4, 4, 5, 5, 3, 3, 3, 0, 3, 

4, 3, 3, 3, 3 

65 

10.5 

4, Movement 

5, 2, 0, 1, 4, 0, 4, 2, 3, 4, 3, 3, 3, 0, 3, 

3, 2, 2, 3, 3 

50 

80 

5. Patting backs of students 

4, 3, 2, 0, 5, 2, 4, 3, 4, 4, 3, 3, 2, 0, 2, 

3, 2, 2, 4, 3 

55 

9.0 

6. Gestures to encourage 

3, 3, 0,1,4, 2, 5,3, 4, 4, 3, 3, 3,1, 3, 

52 

8.3 

responding students 

3, 2,1,2, 2 



7. Readiness to respond 

3, 4, 1, 1, 4, 1, 5, 4, 4, 4, 3, 4, 3, 0, 3, 

3, I, 2, 2, 2 

54 

8.6 

8. Supportive modulation 

3, 3, 1, 0, 3, 1, 4, 3, 3, 4, 3, 4, 3, 0, 3, 

47 

7.5 

in voice 

2, 1, 1, 2, 3 



9. Extra verbal cues 

3, 3, 1, 1, 3, 2, 5, 3, 3, 3, 3, 3, 3, 0, 3, 

2, 1, 1, 3, 3 

49 

8.6 

10. Smiling 

5, 4,1, 0, 3, 1, 3, 4, 2, 4, 2, 3, 2, 0, 2, 

2, 2, 2, 2, 2 

46 

7,3' 
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S. No. Non-verbal 

Behaviours 

Teachers (N=20) 

Total 

Occu¬ 

rrence 

Percen¬ 

tage 

11. 

(b) 

Use of teaching aids 

Restricting : 

0, 2, 0, 0, 2, 0, 3, 3, 3, 3, 3, 3, 0, 0, 0, 

1, 1, 1, 1, 2 

28 

4.5 

1 . 

Eye contact indicating 
inattention 

0, 0, 0, 0, 0, 0, 0, 0, 0, 0, 0, 0, 0, 2, 0, 

0, 0, 0, 0, o 

02 

0.3 

2.' 

Facial unenthusiasm 

0, 0, 0, 0, 0, 0 0, 0, 0, 0, 0, 0, 0, 2, 0, 

0, 0, 0, 0, 0 

02 

0.3 

3. 

Scowling/Fro wning 

2, 2, 1 * 2, 2, 1,0, 0, 0, 0, 0, 0, 0, 2, 0, 

0, 0, 0, 0, 0 

12 

2.0 

4. 

Standing engrossed in 
own work 

0, 0, 0, 0, o, 0, 0, 0, 0, 0, 0, 0, 0, 2, 0, 

0, 0, 0, 0, o 

02 

0.3 

5.' 

Gestures to stop learning 

1, 1. 1, 2, 1, o, 0, 0, 0, 0, 0, 0, 0, 0, 0, 

0,0,0, 0, o 

06 

1.0 

6. 

Indication to stop talking 

2, 2, 1, 2, 2, 1, 0, 0, 0, 0,.0, 0, 0, 0, 0, 

1, 0, 0, 0, 0 

11 

1.7 

7. 

Sarcastic imitation to 
discourage learning 

Total Oecurrences ; 622 

0, 0, 0, 0, 0, 0, 0, 0, 0, 0, 0, 0, 0, 0, 0, 

0, 0, 0, 0, 0 

0 

0.0 


!' The NFE teachers were exposed to the concepts of verbal and non-verbal components ' 
in teaching.' On the other hand the formal school - teachers of Bhopal sample, who were also 
’ looking after the NFE centres, had undergone. regular teacher training. It was our * 
hypothesis that they would display more of ‘encouraging’ and.less of ‘restricting’ behaviours as 
compared to the NFE centre teachers of Rajgarh centres who had only limited exposure, to 
the techniques of teaching. These two type s of responses were observed on boih the sub- 
samples and the data (Table 4.50) is analyzed fortesting the significance of differences. 


Table 4.50 Encouraging and Restricting Behaviours of the two sub-samples. 


Dimension/ 

Sub-sample 

Number of Responses 
Rajgarh 
(N=15) 

Bhopal 
(N s20) 

Encouraging Behaviours 

241 (83.4%) 

587 (9.4.4%) 

Restricting Behaviours 

48 (16.6%) 

35 ;(5.6%) 

Total 

289 (100%) 

622 (100%) 
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The percentage of encouraging behaviours among the Rajgarh sample and the 
Bhopal sample were found to be 83.4 and 94.4% respectively. The difference in term of 
CR (Garret, 1958, p. 235) was found to be 5.35, which is significant at 0.1 level, assuming 
the condition of normal distribution. It may be inferred that the Bhopal sample had the 
advantage of initial teacher training as compared to the Rajgarh sample which had only 
limited exposure to the non-verbal components of teaching. But the latter sample was also 
benefitted by the limited training provided to it in non-verbal instructional skills. The Bhopal 
sample displayed larger number of encouraging behaviours during their teaching as compared 
to the Rajgarh sample. They also gave indication of facial enjoyment and also patted the 
back of children more in comparison to the less trained group (Rajgarh Sample). It was 
also observed that the proportion of ‘eye contact’ was reduced in their case from 23.0 to 
10.5 percent. In the Bhopal sample, the behaviours which should show increase over the 
Rajgarh sample, were facial enjoyment (6 to 12 percent) and patting the backs, of students (2 
to 9 percent). However, the Rajgarh sample was found to be better in ‘eye contect’ (23.0 
percent) as compared to th# Bhopal sample (10.5 percent). 

Some of the main encouraging and restricting non-verbal behaviours identified through 
this study are outlined below : 

Encouraging Behaviours : 

1) Facial expression connoting enjoyment by the teacher; 

2) Teacher moves in the class to encourage children; 

3) Teacher pats backs of the children; and 

4) Teacher shows readiness to respond. 

Restricting Behaviours : 

1) Teachers stands engrossed in his own work; 

2) Teacher scowls and frowns upon the children; and 

3) Teacher discourages the children to respond. 

4.9 Findings Related to the Organisational Skill: 

An organisational skill may be defined as the ability to plan and work systematically, 
to get co-operation from others and to keep them motivated for the completion of a given 
project. The skill is defined in terms of the following ten components: 

(1) HT c cT ; (2) vffiff it ; 

(3) WRttfTOftgfoT (4) w ssnhr ^ ; 

(5) Ttri TV 5RHT ; [ 5 ) 3TFPPFF ttfTftPtf FTTfacT TTm ; 
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(7) faVIffT; (8) sfaer arfasf v>tt *pt ffmfar ; 

(9) trfsrfHrer gwff arTvrferer t^r sfrT (10 ) ^ 4 ^t *m<r v^t i 

The above skill was observed on the above ten components and the related data are 
presented in Table 4,51 


Table 4.51 Organisational Skill 


S. No. 

Components 

Mean 

SD 

‘t’—value 
for df=3 

1. 

STcT 

5.2 

1.38 

2.81 

2. 

SmpTcr JfRfTT 

6.5 

1.50 

1.96 

3. 

^ <pr fasrftvr 

6.1 

0.96 

2.18 

4. 

srffepnftjrf *pt sttr 

5.9 

1.36 

1.61 

5. 

spR Sfit SRRT 

4.9 

1 65 

2.63 

6. 

Hfaferuf tq'if'T^ sfRHT 

4.1 

1.31 

2.14 

7. 

srmqR ftt'nr 

4.8 

1.40 

•— 


sfatr arfasT w pt fjRlT 

5.8 

1.77 

2.26 

9. 

PR"! arr^fatr 

4.6 

1.45 

1.61 

10; 

spt T^rr 

4.7 

1.73 

2.63 


Total 

52.6 

6.1 

1.17 


The aggregate of mean seores of NFE Centre teachers over this skill was observed to 
be 52.6 with a S D Value of 6.10. The following components are identified in which the 
teachers need priority training ; 

( 1 ) Planning an outline of work ; 

( 2 ) Constituting necessary committees ; 

( 3 ) Giving proper directions to others; 

( 4 ) Doing continuous evaluation of the work, and 
( 5 ) Recording relevant data. 
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4.10 Conclusions Regarding Identification of Skills 

The results arrived at in this study are summarized in Table 4.52. On the basis of the 
statistical findings, the different components of various skills have been identified and are 
reported under headings 4,11, 4.12 and 4,13. 


Table 4.52 Mean, S.D. and t-values of the observed 25 skill of Rajgarh and Bhopal samples. 


S. No. 

Description of the Skill 

Rajgarh Sample 
Mean S. D. 

t 

Bhopal Sample 
Mean S. D. 

(Aggregate) 

t 

1 . 

Skill of introducing a lesson 

5.31 

5.01 

0.89 

28.20 

4.77 

3.79 

2. 

Skill of demonstrating reading 

5.41 

5,81 

2.01 

37.30 

8.11 

2.20 

3. 

Skill of developing analytical 
reading 

5.19 

4.64 

1.81 

28.05 

4.76 

2.27 

4. 

Skill of developing reading for 
comprehension 

5.23 

5.45 

0.42 

32.65 ' 

7.07 

2.24 

5. 

Skill ol developing emotional 
reading 

5.07 

7.50 

0 54 

27.85 

6.48 

2.23 

6. 

Skill of story telling 

4.99 

9.29 

1.24 

— 

— 

— 

7. 

Skill of describing 

5,40 

5.63 

0.63 

33,20 

6.72 

2.60 

8. 

Skill of explaining 

5.26 

6.16 

2.30 

41.80 

9.48 

2.84 

9. 

Skill of developing reading 

5.15 

4.71 

0.35 

32.20 

6.04 

2.67 

10. 

Skill of fluency in questioning 

5.68 

5.07 

0.87 

31.70 

6.65 

2.08 

11. 

Skill of probing questioning 

4.99 

6.59 

0.60 

26.40 

8.92 

3.04 

12. 

Skill of developing handwriting 

4.77 

6.40 

0,89 

25.05 

4.99 

1.85 

13. 

Skill of using black-board 

5.73 

6.47 

2.66 

38. 2 

6.73 

2.21 

14. 

Skill of illustrating with examples 

4.60 

10.29 

1.42 

38.10 

8.38 

2.62 

15. 

Skill of giving classwork 

4.72 

4.13 

1.30 

29. 0 

5.77 

2.25 

16. 

Skill of recapitualation 

5.36 

6.66 

0.59 

33.50 

7.37 

1.82 

17. 

Skill of giving homework 

5.00 

8.32 

.99 

— 

— 

— 

18. 

Skill of developing letter-writing 

5.12 

8,34 

0.16 

27. 4 

5.52 

1*75 

19 < 

Skill of demonstrating 

4.79 

7.75 

0.45 

— 

— 

— 

20. 

Skill of supervising classwork 

5.60 

5.47 

0.05 

30.05 

7.13 

2.63 
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S. No. Description of the Skill Rajgarh Sample Bhopal Sample 




Mean 

S. D. 

t 

Mean Si D. 

(Aggregate) 

t 

21. 

Skill of developing number 
operations 

4.89 

8.59 

0.80 

28.95 

6.83 

1.82 

22. 

Skill of class supervision 

5.64 

6.98 

0.05 

30.05 

7.13 

2.63 

23. 

Skiil of developing number 
.concepts 

5 43 

6.25 

0.12 

29.60 

5.81 

2.11 

24. 

Skill of giving dictation 

6.11 

5.61 

0.79 

36.20 

6.89 

2.54 

25. 

Organisational Skill 

5.21 

6.12 

1.17 

— 

— 

— 

4.11. 

(a) List of Identified 

Behaviours 

with 

a Mean Value 

Below 

5.0 


(Rajgarh Sample) 


(1) Proper selection of activities in the skill of introducing- a lesson. 

(2) Facial and other gestures in the skill of demonstrating reading. 

(3) 'Analysis of proper pronunciation and ananlysis of proper stress on words in the skill of 
analytical reading. 

(4) Proper pausing, effective pronunciation and general effectiveness in the skill of developing 
reading for comprehension. 

(5) Proper gesturing in intonation, dramatisation, selection of relevant story in the skill of 
story-telling. 

(6) Proper gesturing in the skill of describing. 

(7) Use of linking and closing words, testing students’ understanding in the skill of 
explaining. 

(8) Correcting for posture, speed and rhythm in the skill of developing reading. 

(9) Prompting, refocussing and increasing critical awareness in the skill of probing 
questioning. 

(10) Correcting for the size of letters, spacing of letters, legibility of handwriting in the skill of 
• developing handwriting, 

(11) Using relevant and interesting examples depicted through proper media and extracting 
examples from students in the skill of illustrating with examples. 

(12) Selecting and conducting activities with proper directions in the skill of giving classwork. 

(13) Diagnosting type questions by taking into consideration the individual differences in the 
skill of recapitulation. 
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(14) Checking pupils’ homework. 

(15) Analysis and practice of alphabet letters in parts or as a whole in the skill of developing 
writing letters of alphabets. 

(16) Colled con, arrangment and use with proper explanations of parts of apparatus of 
teaching sids in the skill of demonstrating and also asking relevant questions and 
summarising. 

(17) Use of simple, interesting and environment-based examples in the skill of developing 
number operations. 

(18) Comparing numbers in the skill of developing number concepts. 

(19) Taking care of individual difficulties in the skill of giving dictation. 

4.11. (b) List of Identified Skills Needing Priority in the Training of NFE 

Teachers: fRajgarh Sample) 

(1) Skills of developing reading, analysis, comprehension and emotional effects; 

(2) , Skill of story-telling; 

(3) Skill of developing handwriting, developing number concepts and number operations; 

(4) Skill of demonstrating; 

(5) Skill of probing questioning; 

(6) Skill of using non-verbal expressions in the classroom. 

4.12, (a) List of Identified Behiviours With a Mean Value Below 5.0 of 

Bhopal Sample ; 

(1) Proper use of linking words and phrases; proper use of concluding, terminating 
words and phrases in the skill of explaining; 

(2) Asking further information / questions; asking redirection questions; asking refocussing 
questions and increasing critical awareness questions in the skill of probing questioning; 

(3) Formulating examples relevant to the idea or rule; use of interesting examples; using 
examples by inductive approach; asking students to give examples and sufficient number 
of examples in the skill of illustrating with examples; 

(4) Correcting the legibility of handwriting in the skill of developing handwritng; and 

(5) Exhibiting facial expressions and other gestures by the teacher in the skill of developing 
elementary reading. 

4,12.1 List of Identified Skills Needing Priority in the Orientation of 
Teachers of NFE Centres ; 


(1) Skill of probing questioning ; 
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(2) Skill of story-telling ; 

(3) Skill of illustrating with examples ; 

(4) Skill of demonstrating ; 

(5) Skill of giving dictation ; 

(6) Skill of giving homework ; 

(7) Skill of developing handwriting, developing number concepts and number operations; and 

(8) Skill of using non-verbal expressions in the classroom. 

4.U. List of Non-verbal Skills : 

The four encouraging behaviours have been identified in this study. These behaviours 
are : (i) facial expression connoting enjoyment or satisfaction by the teacher; (ii) teacher moves 
in the class to encourage students; (iii) teache r p ats backs of the students; and (iv) teacher 
shows readiness to respond. The restricting behaviour skills include; : (i) teacher stands 
engrossed in his own work; (ii) teacher scowls and frowns upon the children; and (iii) the 
teacher discourages the children. The NFE teachers may practise for maximisation of the 
encouraging behaviours and minimisation of the restricting behaviours. 



CHAPTER V 


Development of Related Instructional Material 

5,1 Introduction : 

One of the objectives of the study was to develop instructional material for the develop¬ 
ment of teaching skills. Many instructional skills were identified that are considered essential 
for teaching at the NFE Centres. These skills were then classified into three main clusters, 
namely, (1) Presentation skills cluster; (2) Developing skills cluster; and 13) Supervisory 
skills cluster. Under these clusters, a member of sub-skills were identified and material on 
selected skills was developed. Those skills, of these clusters on which the material has been 
developed include the following : 

(1) Developmental Skills Cluster; Skills of elementary reading; elementary writing; and 
skill of number concepts; 

(2) Presentation Skills Cluster: Skills of demonstration and experimentation. 

(3) Supervisory and Organising Skills Cluster; Skills of Orientation; Organisation of an 
NFE Centre and Community Cooperation. 

The material on the above skills consists of introductory remarks and direction to teachers 
with illustrative examples of the components of the skills. The material contains lesson 
transcripts with commentary remarks and'some preliminary analysis. The verbal interac¬ 
tions of the NFE Centre teachers with the children were recorded on tape and lesson 
transcripts prepared. These were further analysed which enabled us to delineate and 
identify components of the skills. 

Another set of material was prepared specially with a view to bringing further clarity in 
conceptual understanding of the components of the skills. It consists of the meanings of the 
skills, their components and illustrative examples, derived from the various teaching situations. 
The skills identified under the various clusters,- are dealt with at length in the following pages. 
It may be added that the material on the non-verbal behaviours was not developled as this 
study confined itself only t« the delineation of their components. 
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5 2, Skill of Elementary Reading (straff smF Ft?r$») 

sfmpJT^ ?cR t^c tsreff -Ft fi^ft frt ft itf ^t % fair stsfttf f^fvrvr sppk ft rrfafarftmf 
ftttt ft 1 f? nfctfafsrcli ft q;f s^sr ©rat Jr *rrar % srfa sfa feFftra ftht tft $ i ©rat Jr f|Rt 
mm % rrfcr Ffa f^r^fecr F?Jt ft tjf memr ftrrartF gm Ff?t srirr mm ?m | i itf fsrsrF fara 
Jr 3 tft ?Rra skY srm?t st«ttft ©rat if mm % srfer #r faFfatr ft sfctt |, strFtrf strr 
v\m 11 fk ft fmRfrrfeer nra erf! Jr famra farm ft ttfcit f; 

1 - fwjtF Ft ©err t f**rl%; 

R. 5?;tf 'rqrf^ ft *r?t cRfarr; 

3. ^*xtTT0t; 

V. nftT PT f=mrr FT Suffer} 
l . aritf^ - STST^f 

%. m? m?; mm 

\s. mmr ^rrr/F^TT; 

X.R. q f?t«v ft fft Jt fmfa : 

?m f# rrr aH'famftF fw %?sf if Pfstf ft fi?«rfcr mmr ft arfqF Tsrmr arm rr^Y 11 

m«ra rtcT mm ?ft% fair f^aff ft faret? swri ft ©fttt | i 

(F) FRF 3RR $TrT FFF fafTTF 5RFf % mmt FI FSF if Ff T $ I , ’ 

(?) fwSrTF T?T ft* Jf ? F?T §t fFFF Straff F> farWF/Ft FR Etmt % fait affaF ? JJfm 7? FT 
FTF'pf Ft ©Ft IRS? FT% ? ^?TT <R I 

(?) fFFF 3 F?? tftij Ft ? FfT ^t fFF?r ?Tmt ?fa FTF^f F> ??FT ? ^sRT V? I 
g?am qF?ft ft H|t cTtIft : 

Fm Ft W?Wt FFTF % ftlH Ft FT ?l<tFT Ft Fft gtFT Ftf^ I <R% 
fft% f?F FIT FtK fF?faTf Ft aflT RTF f^FT FT FFtTT | ; 

(f) 3^F Ft F>?Ft *T TF? I 

(f) Ff’lt I J5FF Ft |<t FTffTR X>3 I 

(f) F Ft I 

(?) 3?tTF Ft nt% F F# I 
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y.,^3 wsjws : 

gTcHTaq STT^T! ?t ST^R qt *mfeqt 'Iff 'STTcft | I tT^T «PT *r*g?tj a^q $qfqqt % 
g’aqRq St"t>.qqr $*ft«gr fqc qgqRq Sr i srrq!ff;qrqq g^St qqq faron? ?q srsjfe Sr qq i sari^oT 
% fqtj 'tffq’flPVSRg’ 5T *tf JTT ‘CTMfV -stfV ?PFgT q q£ I 5TT*T: 'q’ - V'*TF ftR 'X' V *TF '?’ qt 
g^qm *r g*r<ft staV 1 1 er^fi *crtf % ^qRq tr 1 1 qSr artg arc |q 'tf qt ‘Sit’ 
air 'qtqifW qt ‘qmfag’ arfa% f 1 pfqt f^i^r^r arct g-aqnor «rf qp $aRt qT srqiq qf q?t 
qt qrqg qt gq qqfqqt gt gt€q i 

to W' jput* St qf- faSr srRrg/qTfagrq arransrV Sr xtm qg i w% fgtqtq st qf 
gtq qmt *PT eqTq X^l am* $*n : 

(ar) ?qqr sftst qt q sftq fg qrqgt gt ^grf gt q 1 1 

(g) i^T'TT srh Sr qt q gtq fg srrgrsr Sr ^#wcTr gcgq gt srrtr i 

(q) giqq *r gtasrar ttq *war qrf <gr^ i 

ip.v gfa qq f*m*r nr srqtq (nsrgag fgsSrqq): 

q# qgg arwF^rTUT, (,) qqr pfroq (i) gi srqtg arexrer angugg | i ^qgrqft gqgtq q 
ggt Sr qtg gr* grqq qr ar4 gt g^g qrai 1 1 g?rpg % ‘foSt qt% fee* ‘qc* gm SranrfSrcTq sit 
?grq gqqSt St erg g<s<?r-qTt t i 

qtgq gt ftgt qg, grt aft i 
qtgq gt ^tgt, qg qrq gt i 

BrafSmq a«rr pfem % arfqfpr qm gt <r?St gqq gf *«nqt tt ?gg: faqrq ^t qqqr | 
fsrqSr qrqq arcrer q ^ i ijq ?qq; fqa:rq q> qfq qp | i 

q\% fq?|3ff qft sftq qfq sqrq f?qr srrq; at qrqq qt aifw qr^qfqa qqRT srr 

qqa t| i 

(bt) r«T?rq qt ®rfa Tq^rq qt sara Jf q?qT i 

(q) s^qq Sr qis q?Sr qqq f%?rq qt <mfHt % anaR tr ufa qr srqta qg;qr qrf|ir i imr 

fa?gfafea qarrpur ir q?q?at qt fqqr qur |: 

f^ grtf gt Brfas^fTF; gt <n?r 11 -mx Fqgrq gr g^qT^q ^ &tx | at ^tat gt aasrt 
Sr sriqrqt ?tqt i 
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<ns ?3fr s*pt zv $ sr? if ?gf ???! ?rf^ *far wi^Tf % 3m ns:r^ «jfr ?> s?rc Sr wm 

I SSTfTOT % ?ft% lisp ^ ?!*? 5Rt <ft? 3? St fa 1ST ??r | fismSf <3?^f ?t? T?T5<ff spr ??>? 

fast ??r | Srfo? s^rc? Sr arr^-sr??!? fasr fa? 5ft Sr 3?®pr arm? ??? ??r 1 1 




snst? 

(ar) 

?f, ?5 srr T|r 11 

g??r?r? 

(?) 

?t, ??_ 3 rT x|i 11 

S;?pr ‘?f’ ?;>f ?$r 

(rr) 

j| ! 3 TT X%\ | ? 

f???? 


51?—»ll? : 



BTHtg-ar^f % srfir^rP ?r?? ?*<r ??? ?f? fast* % grerre ??t? (?r?) ??r gr? srrfar 
spt fa?tatf ($t?) <pr ?t ^fa? srot? art ?==% fsrsr^ grtr Prft ?rSr ?r?? Sr atftr^ ^f? SrSt 

11 ^fair Prw* *ffr f?p?rfaf??cr <ft? fipfaflf <jk e?t? i 

( it ) qrs % argrrrc t §r? ?t? trcftr? <srr? i 

(?) 3h?n ?? <ns w? ??? tt ?kgrT sAt 3c?if % ?r? $r i 

(tr) 31 ? m? c rft;??? ???t arfers ??r srs?mrf??> ? fa f??fa 5 rp?rm ?? srrcj i 

?w yjfat/qT?ai: 

q# ?t?? ?$ e?r? x?srt ?> arm?* | Pp an? aft vft ?>? ?f st?? ?s g> er?r srr?rr afa g;°f 
ft I arSTTT H7 ?sJt3 3T?3 **ft ? ?faf I 

: (?) g% ? ?Ttt ???r srr i (anrr^) 

(?) ? g?r nfe ???r ?r 1 (?$£§:) 

(?) sriSt ?f)r ??trr ?r 1 (sth r) 

?? srare 3>?^: fez hz *r srKffav ?r?? Sr 3$mr sn^cr srr 

?*Pcft 1 1 

5.3. Skill of Elementary Writing (srcfaRw Sna* 

Srarc Z% ?fw$f fwr | fatr% mj 3?ftR m'z f??r^r h>) f^rfuer wr Sr str % m* 
*<33T I I mm-rH 5?fa % Sr 3T?r; 3^ ept% 5 TC 3ROT PTSRT 
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anawa 11 'frrq - : war | fe arfeafe suffer are aft fw art i 3*rf^fr=ft ®pt traa hit ft 

f^rtr sjrefwra wa?w ?f ft tma an srwmr arxraT tow 11 Bratwifw few % ? £f *f few 

fn*a «T£ 5 pY % apFaW 5 TTT wmt $ %aa % fet afa W fearw SR | t 

(0 awt, antt, ar^ara gffew aar Snaat wwt an eft arfer; 

(r) ^ss fafeaoT; 

(3) am «pt WT=¥frr an faifenn; 

(v) am % fafw miff an arwmr; 

(x) am % fafw mat at fanmr; 

(\) 55 arm an bt^^th; CTwr 
(«) aaa fwaff an fnatOT 

X.^.t #* asat, anat, armra 3f%cT^r aw trorat aw?t an aft axtan : 

tnsfn ana an arwrnr aunt 3r 5;# srsfr art fes, asat, annt, apparar jfeaan am Arrant (to»t) 
qa>?t a>T sfea W<VspT BTTWTWT SfTWT mWfW | 1 %?? % 3H? STWtW <Tt ft a$aR aWT aR*t | I 
^afecr ?%z freat wr anat art gm feq; |cr ?ra ax wa?x fern war annrn x%m i a 
fe# i a fern nr 'Pa?? art ant art am ar'^s aw am at at sr’nfeqt % afe *r aarfarT *rrj 
few war 11 fewnn w fw§ art wfe sam ? at rtwr ar^sr vwrcrr w aarar 11 

X-35 *t«? W fa’fe'W 

aremqsff fan *m mr am a»raf art aRtar ait, aa arm ?r jtrw tfft afe fa>rft aw ns? 
aa i as? ana % ai? naan smt 5 f fafenn art i ara aft fat* fe asaraa 'x! wm an aia 
Brat at tar wfar 11 arswra? ‘x t smew ft aw ¥s? Ra’ ar Raa’ ?t aa aarar 11 w 
as?t w asrff a fasraaa fa« : a am feai w aarar 11 

w = x, a 
wa = x, a, a 

XM w«x ft atwaT w fefeaa 

¥s? ¥r a«rxf ^r fa?tm % ara a^arM^ at x$t ar^rx ‘x’ at aataa qa awt aT mra 
aiafea axar arferT i bt^tt at awar at aa% fafaa arat t fearfea fear war arasr? ^|ar i 

t = -/far 
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so.v -ww* % fafaw wff wrawjw 

3 T 5 TT qrr 3 * 1 % fsrfarar Hoff Jr fawiftrrr *R?t % qRWi $r qsirrpTR eraq-araq wrnf Jr «rww 

«PTTfri Sflfftf i 


— 0 —- 

SO* 3RK % fafas 'FCTTff f^T^TRT : 

■%■$ fspxrr Jr btssr % sr^m-aRR w qm 3 mr.fiTsrT*iR srsrc $t srri?fa to «fR?ft ■srrffcq; i 

T ^ T * 

SO.^ ^ sriipc *n mww : 

?tr srtfiT % yff 3r«TT q?r anqur ®T^f vt cr tr^t? *rt^ t^r ’arfiq 5T? rrsr a^ srtrJr h^rpst 
STT^ ?T fR ?T I 

SO vs famsif *?r faRlam : 

5T? '©ra '^rB irfafafaifi *Y *r R| §f, g* srsjriqsF Vr nrerfSrffef*flf ^t ffR'lsm *Rir q^r 
qrf^gm rwaraq^erggR wr qfV tr^rqgr *?t?ft i 

vsNVrqrftv f^r«rr %??f Jr q? teff Jf q?nr qrJr *rr qsrfRY ^ qrb gttr f i {jttrt 
srgsre qg | ft? ^ sroiff % §i«rf *pf qmFsm qsR §> srrat | ft? sir ftra% »r q?fe;nf 
5 t«ft 1 1 ?«ftr«r ft?sft4t BWT.'?n sisr^ ^ qi **rc <R-ftrsr* Jr tfajaft Jr Jr, ^r n\ ftrraY 
r «tsr <r?r wvjtth ^fTT'8rftiV5rr«r?jfttftr^?>qr rw vwr Jr-arsqm? farfasr arsRTrrqr snrsqf q?r 
5 tr rsriffY if rr*??rr 1 1 

5.4 Skill of Number Concept (sn«rftrq? qfttrt ftj«<n *?fom) 

arsqTT^ it qfqfqpqqf q?T qf ww§ ftrtr^ srt sT^rm? ©rsrf it srRftrqr qftrrr q?r srrq tnr |, 
qrqfq^F qftrfr ftrsm irurR ^qrgr | i ?rr iftisr it fawrftrfistcr sreif Jr strt stt rr^crr |: 

% ) R?iq-T 3 ff 3 ?T 5 TR (itftrcr), 

3) BT‘«?f it q^srw, 

3 ) tmiarf q?T antr^r qnr, 
v) nwaff q?r arq^gV spq, 
st) tr^isfi w'r ftrg% qr arww, 
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%) **TR1jT miff *PT 3TR, 

\s) tRlvIv *TRl VT STWIT, 

•s) ( + ) VT ST^V, 

e.) fiv (-), <mr (-F-) 5 t«tt ( x) gvr vt str* i 
X.v.<) tfsqTwl vi nm (q>f<sv) : 

afEm'TST’^'H^-'Ti^r q^ql vi ?f©rTsri vt nlfvv hr ^vt anvsirv | i era: nfvv Jr 
*r% stiff vIvrevTaff vt hh ^t ^Tfgtr i h^rI vr hr wsirqv v^ Pifsvl Er vtt svttt 
I i 5trar it arsrrcr vi srlX hurt srFsrv htiitvrI fas ftvr i trvthI vi stir i£r % fqcr ?«n?ftiT 
% sqi^q Fq*t vr srviT | fvifa arq^r vi srcln vr% ©nerl vt hr 

Vf*P i 

;- <\) grgil: fvtpf qrf | ? 

1 ), 3 *?r 1 FvirI v§v fr ? 
f) 3 * 3 ^ %cr-tf fvir% *hr£ ? 
v) *rt Fvtral nm | ? 

x) iRgil q?l€l % q?t fvirfft qf | ? 

S) vff FvtpF tw| ? 

v..v ^ 3T«vf vi tf^ra : 

ST^f Vt tftstTTStl VT vlfqv HR ffcl % qTRR 1 §■ S. HV % sr'stff vi qfVR VTtf !sntr | 

»T'qq1 v fvvl srt «rravl vi *f nmrFvira vt% nfv % If, afhpf, qqsrl, faff anf? % 
vi TRnrai % srvl vr sra am ^ fatr fvtj n* (3, 3, v, x iwrfa) vi v^vr 
S tiff vi VTlf VT Wal I I fg: %Q Fw VT qR-VR BRVR VXjfc qf ffpRcT VT fvm VR Fv SR 
®R 3T vi vi q§vR vr vi f 1 srhI vi %5T-%5T if aral vlFvql vi vw it si sr'vl v 
tfwrotff vt hr btrrI fam vr ttv«t 1 1 vtv vi btFstv tRv ami % fa* >m qr qvfl % 

q‘v1% VT$ ql qqtf 5VT HVf f I - 

vr.v,^ ^Qisff vi hrI^I %m : 

«r? 0'nl vi sr'vl vt q f^ivl vt hth q q^HTv ?1 nrq e? vs^ §cr vpq Ef iNmsfl vt 
irV^fT qif|ir i fr^fi 5 ^ TT^IH^I vi VS fqi aifarv vi aTVETRV, ffSRT Jf qfq.fF^ql (<T, 
v . X,. ) qf VV SJR-5TR aiHITT.fTXT.ITBlfTfH fl HRT | 1 KSra sf^VTT H^T VPjf^V W 




$r *fr spirei gw 1 1 arrctft m if h^tsTt *pt str ^t «r*nr r% qre?r ftm 

srrq ff> 3 Ti?r arnt ^T^fV g*?qq qfir arrf §£ ^rwiaff % «r?*t §tgt 1 1 

^ :- R 1 , V, 3 ° swift i 

x.v.v tfwtsrf «i sm'tgt g;q i 

en^|> spq if gwjsrf 5 Trq % arrar ^r?rf qr am'tf't *pt (sf-sr ftosft) ir *ft qsimff q>r 
?r 5j foqr btts i s?st f*r?raV % smrrg % qqq ?g f*Ff q? sftT ftqr sri^ f% ft an»t eri^r wreft gsin 
qfir graft gr^irraft ft stst f>it | i aril s^, l%, iy, cY, $y sfirrFar i 

K.V 1 fT^maff sift faaift <Rt *T*mq : 

ar'aplf *r g^raft % grq sr qf^q gqr ^ sttVt^V sprrtgt %* ft fean % srrer ^ref qft ar’^ff g 
ft&TTaff qft fftgqT ffl^T^r 8 TRRV | I fftajft *T W arVf ff«TT fT^UTWY ; A <Tf*TPT q>RTft tf*PT ¥T«T 
gm gt vmwi 5 tt gw 11 sraYrgiFw faerr %?3 ft qfttfsp 5. R m $gft «fg% ^ sn^r 

f aft iftr nx * %fff if qg-q q;qft $ am: sqrft qmftFsmr ^fft qstr ft snaf | fe if g^rifft 
ftfft | 1 ggfftft qg *tt ftftgsr ft if qfft emt qft sr'qfftqf qff g^merr & ,qt «'q? fftagfrr 
fftsrmr srrft 1 gg: <sm ftg m gfmq- sm w^r qt feragigr ft ftt qgft qf% sr’qff **?t qqetqq 
^qf if FrurFsiq qrq sfqff qft fqgqr firsmr srrq 1 

^T^«r:- 1=1 

3 = - / 3 

4 = 1-1 

5 = -1 ) 

? = v-/ 

9 = c \ 

8 = 00 

ar'qflr % fafVrq 'fliof qrr ar^rq nt qqqft fq^frqt ftfsRftm sn*t Fstqq ft arV qrf 

qji qi^rq: qff ft \ q^iq "jit sr'qff qf\ qn srfqiq qiT^Tqi 3 n% ] 

)X.Y,%. ?«nqtn «jw 1 f VT 51 iq : 

ar'qf’i «t Fqjjqr ftr^rapt % ^nmiq arerm t*fnfhr jrt^f 3 ^t stmire fq^ 
ffqq 1 5 frf, q^ft mf? srcqqtf qft ^rqqrrft qqqrjqR ^t stitt 1 
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sr?r?^r % fa* w * K I tror *t artr ??rf 11 rernff fewfera ^ 

srrfr srr srpcfV 11 

= V + Kj = ^0-j-la; ^c; = ^0-{-q 

5 ?r^ *rir f'TCH' | ff 1 x Si ^r 3 T«f tfsirr ^ Jf ^ <irr ar# sr ?fr arqfa 

fr^T *fen ^q Jf ^ q>r srsf sr 5?r sRfer hts | t ??r snsqratf if k, 's ?t«it q ^pt ar4 h, \s 

wr q | i 

??fV & 5T5T«pf qfr *pt srqraRorr »ft ?rqsnf <srr | i f%rir 

^T ^ ^ f?5 * W ^ ftr«T 5n F*cTT I <r?§ ^ SR!TT *T tpr (-f) ^ mnm % 

srrc srtrt arfsre srwsre t|»tt i 


= ^«o + ^o-)-S. 

. ™ «* * «> ^oo, 3 nr T stf dhr sttt w ertfcr tffer am e. *r 

ST - ^ S. 5 t 

X *.\s smsfta mail 8 rt 3 rftfm t 

wsftg mfff aft wan** % ms ®wlf ^ tarnfa msf an arfe* % rfem mm m imm 
? i srr n bruto a*Sr ans wafer ir^Tirm Brfa* srnTwft ^ift i famt er, 

snmfy, srtfs i %5r-%*r srt ^r sn ^ri^ff *?j bruto ^tt^t an f^cti | i 

* * q HU ( +) V\ 5 t?qsr : 

3 T ^ ET farraff v) wnnsrft a wnta ml % amra % ms meff oft m (^r) % sr^iff ^ 

^ 1 % ^ fTt ^erifn arfe^ «r WTOrtt 

^1TI ^ ^1% ^ frsrif vt mx ^ T . 

(i) % vfavt Brmrf^ $ i ^ mj ^ % wl % ff^v aftw 

Sf f^JT ^cft fX g!T sp> 5r?q-JT ER> ^JTITT'TT ■qrrf^TT I 

(ar) ^ iftfWf *r %«% HfTq-T5% 8Tf7% qw m jf\f5rcrr «ft, ^ tt?t ?r tfhr iftftnrt «ft«r 
3 R ariq-% <rrtr fwKY nif^q-f | ? 

(sr) , 55 H> wi % %sr *n mv* w ^ ^ if sn^ n nt 

“TcTtsfr sn*r^r f st f«a% q'qrtr ? 

(ii) ^T^<q xm H i 
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g^tiff 5rzft»r fa*rr* «rr? &*z $r y«fr wsgf €t smsr amrifft & srr gi:? i 
(ii’) g?Tp<n ygy Ir vfsy aftT Cf i 

(sr) y? % srsyf amra strng ansmTir %> ?? yt? <pt fatry syr? Tg?T gtfp far qr^r 
ygy gt y?g y?rpy w fgySr %yy e. ytf % srVf <s?t $ srirfa ?t v 

% v * 1 

+X' -H -R -R 


(?) gsr ®ry y?g sRt qrt vrytmf? ?? gy§r qrfey sprylr yrt yyfa fa»yT stt yspyr | 
far?*! gif gt snyircgyr y ?> i 

K «n IK ^ 

“M + ^ +VV -R* + U* 


(?) 3Tsr ^ y?ipy ^ yr? fary^r ^rfyy ?> fk?T sny <re?5 ^y ? snn; i 

*V» W 

-(-Ve; 4"K^. -R^ 


(?) ?y% ?k ^r gyr^y *rt fytryT fgfJr Vt ygf' yi# ???t *r %yy yg gg after 

yf% i 

^+3 =.; w-R =.5 RR =.. 

(?) crt? f<te y*ft gyrpy gy?% ysgry.^r g?r§?g ftnr yte fyy% ?te Jr ?^rf m ygrf 
% ??!? <TX ■%?? STTrff | i 

R * RK 

+ ^ + *A + s*K 


?y srgR y?y sr??! Jt yfey srsyf gt afrt yset p y? % sr??y gt sygiyV Jr yysnyt gr ygyf 
11 sr??? gt wa g? yyterf? ?ftg gy?’ ?? gsyg *r fait sr??lf gt g?yf fter gty i 
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V,.v £ nm, mn, am non % acnn : 

sV tm ft mnn ft nnm ft in srmftt ft ftt ®rsrf ft fng'nini nrtr i fij^ ft fifg’nftnrcrr, 
fttnft ft *nfnn n«n nmsnT strnrr *?fsn ft irfsn BRnTron ft ft nrnm nnrnr m f i 

5.5 Skill of Observation (Hntftnn ft?m) : 

amfttnm srinr mi fartsttoT f i ar^r^ftnm arfnqrn n§ f % ntsmr arnft arm nirr % 
<mfar<n am nr ft m nr & mgr mft nrftt mniatft ft nrOft ft ift fftnft ^mitt nr srmm ft 
armftf ft nft ft arlft* ft arfernr famm nr^f ft <f nr ft nft i araftair ft ng ft^ f fanft srrr 
am^rnTfrf %;£ nr neninv nmft ft ftrnfn* nfeftn n it nri nntnT f1 

nfc fftsm nranr ft amfttnm «pt fttirsr q* ir m letr f ft nrtw rnn: arftqt ninraff % 
mm gftsift ft fttHim «trfft i fftnft irnffm ^faftn qnqft ft nginnr fftftift i nmff ft font ft 
mm, srntn nr nm m amfttfm qtrft nnn nt% fcft nft fmgsff nr eir ftiT nrnsri fas ftnr i 

(<i) armrtmr qr ft snft ft ^n ftnr ft srrnft ft Brenrqqr srrr nmim qfrnn fim ort i 

(q) smfttam % nnn nmff ft fnm-fam fafgitf ft ftgnr f mft ssnnmft it syrq i 

( 3 ) arenRi! srrrrft ft amftrqm fafqns qrrft % faft qf i 


qmn (ar) 

*RtEW ‘n’ 

ntftfnfaqt 

3«mraErnt 

( 1 ) niWnTfr'fr f?? frrwnr nrnft ft nfn qrr wnw 

mft ft qrmqrtrt 

vrnrftnT i nfa ft mft srift strft fnfmr mnT m 


ftft ml nr nnfttqm qrmftnr i f ft qrnnT, qqqr 


m nm qm ft «mr mrm i 


(q) mVft ^rnErrart «r?r BRftqR 


(®r) rfttf m ft anmnr i 


(n) n^ ntsrft q!T mm i 

nrt ft rrm nrt ft rm^nr 

(n) qmft (itft qtr) ft snnmr i 


(i) ni mit q>r fnmn i 


(l) Trnn i 

' / 
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(3) 'TftsTiT 

(ar) qftqrr if rrqqqlr ft ?tmt i srswf ft qsqr ark qfqqR ft frqfrr 

(V) irrcrr-fqarr, qfa-qfeq, *rrf-qfq rmr qftfaqTf- % fwt ft snqfift 

qq?qq 

srr fkrsr % fwq % faq srft srfR fat ?qfqtq sqrgqor tft fait an sre ?t 1 1 
5.6 Skill of Demonstration (itwfa fkra) : 

srqqfa spt qff 9T5T %% qkn | faq% rnsqrT ft «rqtq*nfqf fassrr k^s ft ftrerqr ®T$ff ft fqfonr 
fargaff ft 3 n?pflT<t ^recrfaf ^q % fq^mt ^ar | i 

qqqq % fa^r rnqarTfaqt: 

i ‘i) arsqiq^ faq fogsrf ft sresfa fqqr =qr^T | qqqq ft qgftr qq$ f waft qqf t mqqq 
qkqq q i 

(q) qqsn ft q?g fT arrfR ftqr ff faft mft ®r$r ftg rrf i 
(3) srqff % qqqra, qq^q % fafavr fq;$art qq qqt ft qrq i 


qqtfq '*krsr %■■ fftf rrr % faq q"t% fs sqrft<rr faft qft f t fRrq 'ar' % aRqqq qfftfafaqf'qt 
qf | qqr fraq '«r' % sr^w arftfa rr qqqfssjqr qsrff qf 1 1 

q>r?rq 'ar’ fqqq 'q' 


qfqfqfsjqt 


qqqferqt 


q qqr arq ftrqR qrrft qq tt qtsrqUsnrqT qqr qq ft 
qqrft r^qr i qq qq srfTSfr qfa qrq ft crqqr fqq 
q«rr arat qjq ft f qqr xm ft ft an rrf ftt | i 

^ (q) qrat ft qrq fqrq qqft §ft fqqqrqr 

(q) qq ark ftq §qr '^fqf srqfq qrsqq ft qfq 
fT qqqq f qqr i 

^ qsqrqq qrq ft qft qrqf f %;Uft % fTf q fqfftq qf r 
% %it ft qqfkn q?qr qi% %q, qrr?ft Ors^t 


qrq ark fqq qq% ft arqarqqr ?q<R 
|tqt i 


qiqt % qraqq ark qqqt q% ft qqsr 
q%qr i 


qrqf qrq^ft % qfR ark fsrsqt % 
qrq?g # 5 TTq qfft I 
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?i% trr i ^tff %ci mfaTf % 377 tT sfiNtar 'R^ti i 

3T5TIT--R if 3T5PM 777 7^ $tcft | 1 ?77T7 if 

qrir ?t %cff tT f^srvrT^TT ??t snfaraf if <M % 

arr^qra faro'! 7r 771 ? ftw^nr i 
■» 


^ wff afTT grrcr frail % 

? 7 r? t! 7 ?§t 77 ?r i 


v- (®r) mx ams Jr f^*P<fw ark arr*ptfiT ?77r?r 

(?) 7*77 Jr tY 7tf 7t faq^THR fe§7T7T I 

(?) 7*77 7T ^7 Jr xxz^jk q? 3^7 ?ftpr 
fc$n if 5f7?i i 

K- (*0 7 ?'l, ■ 37 kr, q^?? 7 ?t §t% % 
fo?3i7T. 

(?) fefasr sr7T7 t! trjfftRt ?Y f^rmr» 

(?) 775-773 % s’Tsff % 7717 ??t fafasr s»r % 
?lsff ?r f?^T? «bt 7777 arefk7rf77 Tm\ 

%?? 7T fifr«T7 77 ?t i 

V (sr) farcT if qr?r 7t?r 1 1 ftrzzl t! th! if 
7Y777 (kef ??'?T 7 r ???? 77 ?r i 

is- wrrfr % qf^ir if ???■ t! 77 77 * % ■ frq 777 I 
5 ^r if Jr? ??t?t 7i?r t 1 

q- 303 qyffr .if STATIC 7? | i ?? c ? 777 7t?T 7t 

5-137 77 St? q?T? % a?? ft? Sffr f^?r % ?? 5 fT? 

% fatf aw % 73 Jr 5? afk kt? 77* %1 srfw 
?t? % q 7 % srm fc??T7»r i 

$.- ais^iqq: ?7? ?7§ % ?t? 7?Y % f??Y «r«n 7>??1 %1 
?=5?1f v\ %af gr*n ?nnf if Jr srnircfessrrifr i 

V 8 TE?rq? ntf 5 fr ??ir ?r$r qsrqf %! ?to q< 7 % 
??i 7 nq> qr?!! Jr srk »7 rr?r ars®! 375 73^7 
<srr?r % qrro^ q 7 7 >r 'zv't \ 


5? qft ?r?ipr 7 r i 


qff ?l?^T 7 f i 


^ w sifTar ^ qiir 

an? ?iir Tfst arm^iTT i 


q* ?r?r7 if ?[7^r n^? ??r ?7?f7 i 


spfur qfT q;n % ?<f% % f??? ir 
an? 7 !Tfr i 

xk ??? qft fffqiqr qrt 77 fT^ *1 SfR- 
VTfV I 


arr?mf ?«rr qfeq'f % fvr?r? qft 
ari?qrr<t i 

aF>=5=efr wnfr ?r ?^? ?’#' f?f?? 

7 ?? 5 ff V\ 717 77 % 771 ^>77 
7 f 7177171 I 
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*n- %?sT 3 TWR t 3 IHR % ^ftcT 

sriftT H qrqt sfar fqqqnrSr I aTH'H q«IT % pt 
arY?: sTRYTTHt Sr 3??^ % ^fter qrr ^Swq qrx% 

feisreTRT srrtTirr i f t qtq qgrt qH, JrrSk q*rr qqf 
friq; xm'k % qsrqt wt qq<?n^ ariqit i 

*R- qqr ^qq^oi q>t 3mH>nT %R ftsrrqr zrq 

qqr q> fcf g-Rr fegqrqqr i 

<\\- ^qr % qqR ifiV SRETRaTT ^ f 9 T 5 Tf? *IRr qqn?t ^ 

cTcT?ff % q"<TT ^ *rr faqt 5ft| m qil sr'atst Si 
q<q ^ ftrqr g-rxr ferjqrqfrr i qq^Y % 
cT«rr ^THfr rur qr> qrgsft, q«R q>nr qqr sr^fl Sr 
qqt q* % swr srir fc^qrqr arrqqr r 

«iv- *r, 5 T5 T stVr *sr ft qrft arrft qrt fa?m an?Rt % 
srrt Sr arR^nt % faq qft ttr & 

Srr tart m errrrqrcr % aRqR'Ri Sr t arrqr arr fatf 
aw feeraRT i 

1 k- qrqq wfix, q:rj qfaqf t> qrrftfqqr jrtstc ¥1 «rnra>rft 
m qft qrrqtfq^ qqqqr, ajrqqR % snwt qret- 
fqq? qarqs q«n fqft sfR ?rt fq^sTRT i 


snfa <t«tt uqf trrqi % *n3: ft 
srmrt i 


$$it 5 «r ark q? 5 q§q % q>RR qqsr 
q?T amfftqqrq fq q%qr i 

scqr % qqR crt gqrqqr srk jqr- 
?rqr qsrnY % «rft Sr srrwtft qqr 
qq% qfqqr aftcR Sr qqqtq i 


amnw % arRqxt t Ym Sr uriq- 
qnqt i 


fqq 19R*k ct«tt Bnqqrq % srrqqqf 
qit qrr<trqqr qqrqa; % fqqq Sr anq- 
'Piqt i 


5 / Skill of Experimentation (qmtfqv ^i^r) 

feiiq fqsq'q Si sratiff qri qgq % \ ^TfErR’qi qrt ?q fq^rq ¥T t qs!r | qq# jfsq 
qqiqf srqr qft anqt 1 1 qqfq q?xt qqq fqret tr^r arq^^ *p> fqqfqq qqr tq srqqqt Sr qfwq 
Mr srrcTT 11 qw fqO^ ^ qqtq % qrq^f^T ^ qrqt qfqqqqt qrt qrf^r qqrf armt | 
qqr qTfqqn Sr qfxqr^qqi jfaj $\ snqt | i 

srrqtnr? qrt i?r Sr qr-q ^ |g ait F?ir ws^if q? fqtq gqrq fqqr srtq i %?s f?r«T^ 

qq qsqff qt qqf ^ rW %.* qrq ¥T fqtq sqR q% fq; qqtq qrxt qqq %* 

qt qqq m x% | qr q§T i 


1 - *f i* fisstaqq : nqtq ^ k q^t ^ ti qf?q qmqTi ^ ^ i 


qiqcnfiTqt : 
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srnk mk nan arq-rf ak mint m=raTfk"f mi Pk«r enin w anq i itr arm mr *fr ©r^r 
w grin fm fear amn k fnnffsra rntm |‘ <r*rr fork qfknn mTnT | i 

3- sra>ti nnuft : sink *i ark nik «T*nft k q§§r § nniT k arnr rrm ^ w arentr - 
sink mk % <r§% imisV k mrq i 

v- rmn kj : sink 3 srk nkr trnn mi *rk nfe niw $■ rr% k arssr *|nr i 

H- qfweqm: sink mkr *nrn qf\m?qnr k mi aft oiqq nnr sink anir irrk gfe ml srrq i 

V hw foftm : srnk % nnn 5k *ikr qfkktf k sign k nikk & msnnn mim ar?n?<T 
an^nm, 11 <f k nfk hit fk k fait arm % wn^q mf nf arnmi'nik mi famw 

. r^4r^'’ 

vs- fimrfk : srnk % *nr*r rnift armrm m *? ik griq 1 5k nkr qfw&rf k nm rm 
1 sfan 3 i It fafks fmnr ariq 1 

t;. qft«im qfkk: srnk % mmiqmq gk «n% qfktfk nr qfioiTk m ^ mi nk nil grit; 
cpnr sk milk ml <srfa ml arrcr 1 sink % mar gk mV famr Jr nrk TRmfk mrckr mr <th 
wm suo; n«rr nark qm st ti fan fw arnj 1 ng rnnfargt mark Jr tkfam 3 fkk°r famfan 
mk. ir irgjmm fas kk 1 

4- k*rm a«n rnfak: sink mk mnq ^r fir?| £k I fk| ^T mn Jr fanfkn 

1 qqk mk % sn mknf mT fkrn m & tkq fmnr sttct ark fak grirr 

‘nk nnkf Jf in mfkf mt %r. mk % nnw fmcr ork 1 

5.8 Skill of Organisation (q'nsniwm mteisr) : 

arkanikm fneni kk m't qm fm^rm kn nmn ^ % nnrar |, rrirsmcnm mkar ^ 

srnk «n?rr | 1 nrrsnRnm mkra % fn^nfnfen sr?m |: 

( 'i ) nikk ?T qtq-m ?nrfnn m^nr nnr mark ml kg’ 3 mark ml $N% ^ kir sffk *rht; 

{^) nm nmni m^nr; 

(M 3 ri?qfflqai qn nnknr; 

(^) mrm nmr mi fnakn; 

(k) mrnn % n?nk sri^cr m^ni; 

(\) nnnT mt mkiq nqT^c m^nr; 
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- ■ i 

(\s) urmr *rfqfq qq <iT 5 r« n>\ »T 5 ?r; 

- (=;) qisjfa qqf qft trptt; 

(t) q?f ffTlffa; sfft 
(q«) UTT 5 TT srfa-lm t^nx tp^r; 

^.<) trr*A«ff If H*q*R fmfaii (^TBR^ffcTT qs qf atf^jp*): 

W 5 #^rrf^ firerr %?sff 5^5 *?q If % Parq ^ff sp> arfrterTfoff fcsff <rt err^rr 
psrg | sftx spasff qrt t-c ?ri% % f^ 3*% afawreawf Ir *mt ®prqrr mxm '41 srft?^ 
grrwqj | 1 qr 4 Wf ¥r *m fRSFsr ?*nfra qrof % fat? arjffqqfPtqr fw* «p> qraqsqv ««tr jt§ 
qrr g-qqfq qrtqr qrPgq arf% arf snn\ srrq mtfiwi qq? sfqr in If cr«rr arrrrRf If qg'qr 
q% fqpr^rff qraq? sf h’S g'fqR srqlr cNf 4 f sr^tP^ f?r«ri %?srf qr 3 rtf 1 sir *qs£ qr^f % farq 
§*r mq %lr | fo tffgvrsrrer qq? siqVnnPw Ptiraqr | aft qq> qq nfa If arfftq^iPtqr PsraT %?sr 
sqarr^ % f*rq srare^iffYsT 11 w frOTu ?*rrfqq qr?lf ¥f fafa arrqif % fetq arr^Sf 51? qfgqsrrsr qrf 
fTpqPqfyqf qx sqrq f I 

arq?f fqgpgi stIt *m ntqfqrq 4 qf^r | 1 *r 4 fq ^r? fs sqfqcpff If q$ smq^qf 
TTR'FsprT qRqr 11 n\4\<n 4 f qwtTT If qq^K qrtlf 11 g-* «rfqeriff If PfT^rqrq qft qrqr ^ §fqf 
| 1 are ^tt^t ^0?tt | "qisr sis* sfTqqq qfq q> *rgq srem | 1 *rgr % qxn'=n mgs qfa | ? 
frtfW 4 iqqre tor- "it-|t qqf n$ 1 «ft Tf^qRrq'Jf aff ^?r nfq % 11” Pfrwv ^ 

j?t: q®r- “m\ snq nx ^er.wr qqrff 1 " w nx qwtn ^ gq ^ar- qfpgq arrqqff grsrlf 

nn\ qrtq 1 1 %$ nx f?iaqr if q:gr Pqqfafr auq% gf qrq fr gf | i” ^ qq qiifW ^r g'?r mx 

^l T - "(it> sf?>, ?f gV nfq ?r f q-q qaff 1 nx n^mx tslf sjpq aiRm ^ qig 

qjq'q 1 " q>gfrvrr 5 r % s«fcr sqqgr^ If w gtar | Pk nmn lr gf nrq % ^ 3 R§j ^ 5 ? 

qfarqr?: q?q % ^Paqi q>f qnfpqcr p< 5 nn ) qlrar qrr psji^qt q;f q;x?n | qg 

^rP^qf qq qff *nqR fqsrar | 1 ?ff% qR «fifi ?rr 5-f a0^ <jt ^rn qiqt arirn | 1 a«rr qfn> qff 

ffpqrq | 1 q>«> 3 ? <ar=fR qffft qflf 1 1 Psn^rp jq; arq?ff aft^ If srrerf snwr n>x$\ 1 1 

3®arr | arq^ qrq ^ ^isrrqf pqaal | ? q£-r ^r^sr gtr^c ^ | pq? srq^ qfq srT^r^Y arqtqq 

^00 | 1 

Pti«q>- ?qq qi^rqff q?f P^qa! gWi ? 

qlq'- qgf qfff v° % arreqis 1 

f?i«n?- qqr 3 rrq% qrq qfq qff qqqtqT gfq> ? 
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qftsr- gr | qft ! srrqqft wt qTq | ? 

fftwq- "gft arrq% qfq % % ft iv qq qq % qmqft qft fqqftf q^qft 1 1 q^ qqqmr ft eft 
?*qftq qq & ?f qqqrqrftf qr ^ frnr | qqft arrq stir qqqf ftr qqqr qft q*ft ?" qft?r 
ft aWRq ft "J®T ! 

fq«ii- ''srft qif, ?qft qft 5ft qrft qr irrq gft qmT i ft eft ^r *rtq ft qqr-qqr sqferr fj i anqftt 
ftft quft ft ergqftn $qr gftnr q*rr qraqft qft q^qft qft srrarr ftqft % fftft sffw qqqr ?ftqr i” 

«r£w- "gi,- |t, qqft qfr qT?s , e sft i snq qft qqqq qqt ntq qr% ftft q?ft smrq tt srrqft, cfftl 

gq qqft arrqqft qgqrq qqr qft ark auqft qrq ft qqq q^ft % f?rq qg qft t” 

q^qqiq qqr qft<?r m§q % qftq gq; ^qq qrafmq ft *q*j ^fterr | fq qftgq<m ft qft^r qr^q 
*pt fq?qrq *rft arFftcr qr fqqr I i qftq engq qft gqq qq qft mq fqenfr gft qftgqrrm ft Trqrargqq 
q^q'tq qfqr fsrft qftq trtgq ft ruft^qq *px faqT qqT qtq qft qqrq qr qnft rrrqV'qft ft 

qqrwq qqrft qi qrqqT vrft qTT fqqr 1 arq gq ftftft fq qftpHtH fqq qqTC W*fkff ft ar^TTq VX 
qTqqftq qrm | i 

rife % 3fT5 qft % ^-qqq qqft qiqV qft<q % srsTTar qv; anar enq r| |, arftr qtft qr x\ | I 
?qft ft qresr ftr qft qrq fqft gq ^ qt^r snft 1 1 «ftV qm>r qqft KTq-?:rq qjgft 1 1 qftq »ft 
TTq-TTq f T SRStPC ftft f I qtq sft qi^q <3f\ ftt cftfft giq sftfq^C fqqqreiT ft qqft | i w 

qqr^: ?nft qrqtq arqrq <rx qs fqq srrft | i qftq ft qgr ... "ftsft qftr, qqft qgr qft|qqT5T 
5ft qT5£T glqq snft | I atq ft qqft qrq ft gft q|ft sftq qfq fti 3=6%, qf^qqf qt qsrqft i ?qqT 
qft 3fqq zx% qr ?tqr I ^qft qt q§r qq qq q% qrq qrsrf qft ^qq> q?q qqqr I qq 
qipftor ft qgT fq qq dift qft qft fqqq qf^, ©ftqT-’astfqqq qft qft q$q ftq ? 

qTqftq % qqq qT itR ftft gft qftgqqm qgqT t' VTf I anqqft qrq qf> |, 5 ^q 
STTqft tTq qgq qqft qrq qqr I, fq gq 3Tqft qftqT-sftfqqq qft qft qqft qq | gq qqqft 
fqqqq |ft w qrq vx fqqrq qqqT gftqr i ft qft qfq qr qgft qrwr | i qrqqr qrq qft 
ftft qfq ft qft qft | qqr at^r qft | i gqift; qfq ft qft qgq qqftwft 1 1 qft ft q? v rrra qi 
qr qft ntq ®ftfqq qgq qqr qqr i qgt qq ^q qiq qft |qrq qq qqqq qftqy qr qqi q<qr qqqr qT 
H(. qrq qft-i qgf qm q'ift qift ft ( srqft qqqft qft qqif qft q^ft ft ( qftf qr ftqr qiqr 
qqft qqr | qftl q^qr qr fq ftqT qiqr qqqq qq qrqqq qT qrq qqft qrq-i | i ?q qiqft qft gqqq 
qq qqr fq rnx ft qft qf fa® <q' rift ft ft) qrq qq qq^T g I ?qfq(T rrq fsrq ftq tTq q,q ft q-jft qft 
^5T3I qrfgT qx; ?,ft i qft q?iT qrq qr I wfa gt fqq ft qqft q^- crq fsp^iq ^fqn: q qi 
V-n f^qs qft q?rft ?rqr-i ?qft qrq ft qft q^ft rmf erqr qrq ft ansqft q?rrer qqftqqrfcq f^rerr 
ftr?q ft qm q-erf i arq^ ft ^gerr .erft qft w%x ft ^ qgft 'sftft qTq qft qftqft fq?r ^nqft qv§ fq^: rjft 
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br-r ft srr^Tsr ht€ fa ft ft qft faaft gt sfaft qfa ft $ft | faff; fa q?ft % fair fttf qrq agt fftaraT i 
?qfaft qsf nfa qrftf ftt Tffii'TT qfacr i «rq ?qT qra ftt im.ftft q*$R.ft srfarTT.ftt fa qfa ft 
?*sr qfa ? i qw* ft ftfa ^rsr qTq eft qiq gft qr«T qg vfr ^gi fa % fa ft s«rnr, «r afaft 
H«rr aqq a raft <st gra^Tq auqftr 5ft qRar q?m 1 aft wififf tft fa?aa *r faar | fa gq srffa btr 
ft .qft faqnft nftfaft.ft faat^ |, <fa qfaRft fa^stftt q?ft,% faft gq gqft a fa ?iftf ft? <mr snft ^ 1 
srq qqft smft ftV,arqft f qqT agft gftft.ftft i gq.qfa qgar.fafaaifqgfa'ft faqft fa at faqt fqft qr 
faftt a.gft 1 Bra - : gq qa srqft a'saft % qfatq % faft qr| agar farjar srr fag-raft 1 

qqt qrnftq qftgqqrar aft araft ft a fra gift | ( aar arqa a>at aft qgrft, fagrft ft faft qftgasrfq 
ft srraar aaft qaft f 1 aaft qar aqa ataW ^sar |-qraR aft gq qa aqfaft araY ft qgqa f 

q^g ag aaraft fa gafr aftft gqiftqm aaq ar*ft arrft | 1 far qqr gq^tr qgraft ara 1 

fa^q—gr^rffag^ar n^Hq-ftfftr. | 1 gq qqft a-aft aft arrq <r qfa ft aft qqi agf *R qarft 
gaaf amr 3 *t. qgf f gm. $r\?rt,ftfqr jfft |, faft aar , arf 1 gr, «pvTr efir g T tft 
agft gftft ? 

qw'Vq -"fttcf ft f® ftq fq*ra t 11 faq qa aft ira ft gft ftif | 1” ga qft?r qrgq srrqf fterwft ^q 
fT f ft" 1 

qftq—qgft qfa Bfftft srqft ft^?r vr ftq ftftt ftfft fa ft ft nw ftV ftt qt ftq faqq 5ft 1 
jnjffa—gifaq, aft qft?r-qftfaqa fft, ftsr qqra 1 

faerq—ftifqft ftft qftq ftiga ft qfa *pft qaqrar ft qft |, farqqft qgiqqi ft, ft qftft a-c aft 

ft qrftq anqft qgr \ qq ft qft ft qMq-qrfaqqftlf ftt fqqaft q;Tft qqft arq Tfsr^T ft fanq 

qqr i t ?nq : .^qqr ftjCr.mft.H?',..^" fa, q^,q^:gft farft' 1 srftq; arqft qfaaTT ft qmftlr ftV 
qgft-qgft sirq^.q^ % ?■ 1 ?t ! ,.^ r |ra aff^ qft | i.,5ft ftqft qqg qifgri ar^t qfa % qqft q=sft 
q«q ,qqg #5 qft aftc qqqft qsif ^ q>T qft’ 1 

qiq ft *Pgr :- qqft qm ij qrqft qftfr aqia | 1 gqft qqqr qfa q:r arfa aft qfa qn ®ft^T ®ft<T 

arftx qft fta qft 1 sra tm arfaqr gft nf t ?qfa^ qq q^ft | 1 

qfaqqrq qigai | :-, aft sfa |, qTf 1, gq qrq araftT qft fqqaft faq% ftfa qqai qiaraft fft 
qfasn ft srgqr?: qqrar q>f"ft 1 

(aaj |<T qraf ft arm ftatT fa qftgqqrq ft faq q%R srqft saagiT qqi trmaaT ^rqr qq 
qjqftqt q;i qq qfa faqr gqr qfa qqft-qqft r ftt qaift ft fair sfffa qft faqi 1 qrq-qiq 
araftqqTfaqr fasrr ft^sr ft faq; qftq qigq ft qqm ftl faHiqa faar 1 
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srstoft ir s^e: sesest ssti % sis fts ftrae? eft s$ siejft e>Tsi | f$ %% sis if fersit 
ss% ftslesifler pTr^rr %?if st arr%- if«r 1 1 ss errs % fen* forcrer slersr- ssrsr | ssr 3*r% btj- 
att ?> ens sttsi 1 1 sris* ats ^f<aq sresT slissrer mzx eft w ^t*t *pV *p^ 1 1 

$st fss slgsenw ms: suits snsY & fhss i"t& 1 1 fssie es fss 11 mslif eft sxfs?s? 
?rs s*t1 sttst 1 1 aner g?f irs-Tsfergisl if sgl msT 1 1 ats; sin mgs’ it btwtss; eft sis it 
%cT i i aresrs^ 5ft % sis ms eft sssisi ^t, eras wit ttsi efftSST I’eft s?ifi erer it sms fersr 
I ssi fisif mit sf arisenst fsesTsme: 1 1 


seft ftssi 

ss ssx 

i 

gfersi eft 

j STS 

st % ssesl 
eft sssr 

^ it tv ss % 

ssit % SIS 

1 

! 

^TS | 

fsfser 

fsseft 






1 



mTFft ^ stsl slstenn % se erft | errs if qtlj-it^ f ® s^i eft it srilr 1 1 slslener ssttr 
^rer-TTftr sttst | sle sens if fs©l |f ssif ss sss s?t ansi sttst 1 1 "erf^ ansi gan ?” 
slsleuer 1 srgi i 


aft«n$—*t st?bt mis arq% sfs % sit % mere;! eft fssst srst t mftr «e£ srreft 
SSS if $© fssnsT err s% i 

"gf — ar<T% ST HS*TT st slfT affa sis slffst I l” 
aler, sit airs* nr q gpr fipsi ss% | ? 
ms i 

SRSf st SS STS S^-Spaftst % Sift Jits ftT^ SSSTf^ I 

it, it, sit sit seer, sit stir itf sit elf <h sts eft si ir sftat qe> sl?T i 
ftsr % sis sift eft ssftisfr i 

IT st sit fttft stt sis ejsit i st miks <t ° ses sn itsi i st if slit ^ ftlit fes | i 
el sts I 5 ?*ft i si =; sris sss it gist i si tt ©lit fs;s qei stfi sister it h sts eft erf anss 
it it enssl i ftsit ©lit slit eraT | si i sis el itsl i 

fft^ter 1«, siereff if % 1 sTeier-sifersiit % sts s^r sfgs aissl s'fsen if si 'fx fsm *ft^ 
slqlener it gessTS isR s ssei ers% suit ser fsq i 
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^qt aar? fasta, T^r ark qa at stfij- safakt Jr fqqa? am at % & «\v aa % ar^rat at 
qrqqqqT aaqr gat aTr i' 1 ' "' t " 1 " - 1 ' " 

* ’ • r A 1 , i ■ k 

v..«.^ MicHlam qa qqaaai : 

artsr.qqqT aakjfc qsqta qa qt^KT ar cnfqeag't armr | Fa at k amaf q fq?r Fqq% 
akkfl.q? arr?r aka i ?q% Fqq atgqqTsr % Faq qrasa’a | Fa ag krr saagrc a? Faqif 
srrcaWi fraacft ft i Tft^eri^r w ata at Fa*q srar? Jr" a?aT |: 

kifa - at qTf qra a% fkaa aa a?t Jr aiJr |, agr-^ aa Jr <tv aa aa % aTqa-arfqata 
qaarsq | i auw if ark ft fqrsa^v ?akra fftaa % aft ak 11 ?akrq $r qq?aT? a?k | aat as 
srk | i 

T , 

Fwa amf jrnwr a??t grq af*t !, art ?k?iq at qra% 53 aara qa jat gftaar at asr Jr 
atq at aaTa 3 km 1 

1 

at jttht sft ga at fF?aa |, gif <kq at gqra Jtak ak kr 1 srk ®kT-©tF?a % ara 
Fqtrc aa^t at qr agt | 1 

art f qq snaar-.g, qqkia aki gf? aV kr qt gF? at gif, ara-am 1% aft atf 1 aaaia a 
at f q qaat aqra aaTar | 1 tF^q q, agt at aref, agt at fra, aft at qfa qr<r% at? agt Jrt 1 
aq qFgq ara ak ask a>a aar | ? ak-^a, pr-qiqt aTk arrf at at ^ aqara qff q?q 1 
Fq>q qa qqt q-rara a?' 1 ag aaarq akr qig«a | 1 qt|a ara at qqt % qt?rq arq % at ar? at a 
aft - ar aier | aar qT^q at % a^ & aqiFqa |tqr? qqq F^at^-1 1 Jr ^arsr qiqt ^raja: 
ar arar 11 fwaa? qrat qk | ak a^at at^aa*tqarF?q!"Faar-kq |g ?a)?rq % aq?k’ 

11 ?at?rq aqJf araqrt %?s aa^ |a q^aa §t arar | 1 ^aT qqa? fasrqr a?f Jr q*qa 
?arFqa qrq^r | a>? qrq % qiatq?a Jt ata ft ^a% aa-fqa at^ | fq> a *aa q> ?«> ara % snfaar 

aq^ aq^ | 1 

«. t;.a quar ai aaa : .■.’>• 

?q aapcatgaaia q? a.q't a^'aiit q naa §t arar ar^ |, q?-5 aa qq% qia^ ajar, 
qqq aft qq^ar i', Faqra ^ qia ®ia-maia at | <nt? suar an^ aT at aaf^ pnvr | rfasrar era 

j,, n 

qra ar^ arg ^ 1 1 fa aiar qqa ^qT q| aaFa arq % ara-aiFaattr' jqq Jr |f 1 faq ar- a^arF «pt 
qqq at %t 3^? ^rfaqrat % atqF if saata ^'r arar | 1 qk at? qra aT qqq q^Faat Jf ata aiaT 
% r qq qq?'? ?rFa ar qqq ag? cjt ?qa fqtr at a qqq qt qaar | 1 ?rFa at qk ?r at ak g;a & 
araa qf ak ?tFa qa aa% ?| arFa qk qqrT at qgr | qq qq fqat? qa 1 qq: qaif ar 
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qim qtfy Ff gfqmlHR Tifa sts sra % <rf *% er^ w *m cRt ?qq?y qqf qpmftrtff qft 
§■ 3 t iTf I ' 

>'- ,i , * ; 

st.s *- srcmm $ srpta am *w: 

BTffl'WfT*l) fJUlSfT %?qf qff gqR ¥T =BRT^ % f^TCr ftrew ^T «T$ *fl mp qf "rasq 

| f-p Wraths srFeruTftaf ft siq?r qR qmsr aftr vk srsi q^ma **ttPkt *s? infV 
% fqqfy «ft qqq if srumsr*i?t!T W5*ft*r % faqr <r?yf *t«t ftrfarsr * ?> qn? g-y «tr 5ft ^ %xs 
srr^; 1 s}% §q foqy %?sr tt ztz grey *r qeffir ■zrt q| | ?r*rr ?jti^ «nq ^ m?r ^t bt*tr swr 
n^T 11 trfq §qr^: qR?q arfferaTftqf if fft t*r qqq-qqq <r sttrY sttFr qT 

urraq if site tjt *ppiy 1 art 1 ?: %r «rc < 3 ?tV ¥> feqT ^htt brb* qircfy ^ 1 am 
51T ql fi!R*ff if ^ypT 'TTPTT^qsp I I BTEqiT^ pf qqq-qqq ‘TT BTT^T srfiJ^Tf^qf Ft ff^FcT 

% qrt if ^qqT ^ T$qi Slf^ Tt«TT 3 T^i q* 3 RT <Pm; Wf ^Tf^f I 

,J • 

’ *«f »TC WT srJibstt aUIT «GTqT : 

1. ‘ I " * 

%?sr «py gqR ^q % qqi?r % fVrc[ fqssR q?> qq qq qq %^*» 3 re qqrt qqqT qi^n; 1 ^q qqq 
|| faffR 3 R qi$ if §f BITpy 5 TT 5 TT «PT qif«RT %%® 3 T ^PR ^PT I PR SRq fa Iff ^ ^%<TT fa T 

or % 3 1 *rf ^ f^ ^Tq fcq*r % 1 ^iq fqsral 5 f ?qrayq qftPf«rF?rqf % arg^rn; q^tf-qq 

qf^qqq fq;qr arr qpqr 11 Frt qf qFqqrf % q?i 4 F?qpf qr) srqwr qfia q;Tqr ^ i ^tzt Fqqp'r 
% qiq ii ^ PTsqqq »pt fqqtsrq qTPT 1 qrsq fq^Rq if pq qy qirff ur sqR w strt qiFgq % 
qisq^q w qqq 'ptp aieqrqq % e^f srq 5! qqr qrq ^?tt qrf^ if ^rqFfafr §11 ^vir ^q'T’pt 
if ?*nHta x% qr qpq | 1 qqiqqq qjqs ff fqqq utt^tt tt btFetp *tr a qf ctt %} 1 qisq- 
if TRn>R anfe, qq «fy btr fqqT arm 1 urmT if qaif stt?t qiiff q^igqqf %\ 

RP f.lfaqi rtm rif^jrj srifq q? tfy sqrq Fqqr SfTCr | ?qrq>q R^rFf, ^ off *k ?>T qt ^Fqq qqr- 

% 5 T q?Ri ^qqyzft ^ qq;qT | 1 

" qq qqiq sffq »ft Fpqr rt^t rt^tt ^ sfy ^qVgrq fqq if srra tf "j'-fi if g^' q^mr srrqr 
RTF^rr , SRIT fqqipff % qq feqm'y, <siqq<y % srqqq qx qnTaf^ Faqq, u BIP^cT TC 
RPRPt fqqq nq qfofy qq ^T qiS PT fajRI q?RT 5 TRT qiilfqq §Vrr I qrq % JTTPqiq % 

qmraWfr ^ ®i?fy qfifqer q:^:iqr arm ^iF^q, ir?r, 51s, q>5J-3ifrcRq, aigfditq, arq qqrqq, 

qq?gifqpr bttF? % zprziT ?T qf) srqqq qr^qrqr srr qqicrr 11 sir % gq if n> artqjqqr 
| h qiqqf qfy qf qrf <n % fqqq'y qff qfqq srRpn'f x\ 1 

X-q-V qiRT fqqR qfqfa ^ qR*P «q «PT qsq : 

q-Ri <pt- qrq <yfgr % *rft % fqq; ftr«fr*P qfy wt 5 tt fqqnq qfqFq trr qq m qsq 
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fcpprj sntr i fact qqqqq ftisa^P sra qisrefi st fqqiapq qtfcq sn-ntarq four ^rq fiqqir 
cttcts pt *t T(jf & qiq % smut itt faq't 3 r?ir qwfqq sqfrP qrt ^rr^rr fa^rq qfqfq *t atsqsr ^ht 
< 3 rrcr i furerq; qfqfa qrr qfq qfqq qfqt i qqfgqfe ir ftnsTT ir qf% quit qrir qrqt'Tit t ir ft 
ft in ftq TK?q qq fW srrq i rrerq snifter qfqfg % qrq *?sr fttsrqr qrr qqq-qqq qq qq? 
spqf q^qj qrffcr I %fjf % qqmR *f ssti ^ qrfsqrfiff % fqsrROT % fair *ft qtT^TT fEPFKT qfqfa 
sr^q q^wo? arif qR qqqt | i n§r qq ?q qrq qn faw< qR fqr qfq?r ftqr far %*sr Rn^qr 
qrq ft qenra qiarftfrr ir aq ^ srqq”t qrsrr q?T faqrq i 

«,.t;.c; q^ftit qaT an qmqT: 

?rr?rr Sr qr^q ?q>$rc qir irrrt faqq, sqqiqqT faaq, qftft sru^cft, ara-fanra, qfaqr- 
fqqq, ijqrq sraRit, «tTfa: %?s qq qqrtr qft t qrq qtq % q^T?q sqftpqf ft arRnsrqr 
if fotN siTHT qrfttr I %5T^5 qq qr?ffgq anfltqq, *ft ^q-^q srqqqt qq faft qft qifftr | 

qm qoqfsrqlr ^ft aft armtsrq *q arqqq qq farm arr qqrtr | i ?q srratsrc? f qnqrcr qqi qmr 
qiqqr qifaqrraff ft jRfq farm armr qrf^tT t qqq qrqft Sr fafmq qrraY % qfa q<;qT$ 3# 
src<TfT qiqq fift ^ mart qrr q*qrq *ft q? qr 1 qqnr JmsTPra sftq srmr qqrqqq ftnt 1 ®Tqf 
ft ^q qqqqf qq 3nqq qrqfqqrqr % qrnf qft qrfcq frnV aftq ^ qiqfqqr qqqrq qmq Sr 
q T q T q 5ncq q;q | ^ >3191 it q^q qrqqt ^T S?q qY ftqT arlq % qi^ fqqW if arqql ^fqqrr 
sraT qrq qqft i 

Vt,.c 6. qqq fqqfoi : 

r^r^rq: qft 9 tmt q^t^rq |^ qqq ^ mi flrqfq qrqqr qrf^tr i q§ qnq ©ral q?l qfa 
% sr^^pq qq qqqT^^r ftqr qif^q; enfq? qu^r if qi^rqfl qft qfq % srqqTq qrm fqrqT on q% i sttstt 
ir qV sis-stt srrqlqqql/qqqliit qT qiqqiq wl tst tfrrqT qrf^cr i qqi qqq qqqlqqq ^?r>q 
=q^ ariq fqqq %?s qq qq ir qq anfqq? qtsr qf q*lq srq ?q qqftqt ir iqq uaW |> q$' fqr arq% 
qrq\ aftqq it Rtqq'tqTqq qq qq" l qtqtq ^qflq if qETf qqtqt, qfqq'l qqiqT, ^Tf^qqRT, iPTiM % 
fqqrrq qqrqr, =qiq qqiqr, q?q> qqTHT, etj qcet aqrqT sqrq v q fqrir srr qq.& | i qmqil % amr- 
qrq >qSr |ir qqfaq'q ?.i ql qrsqq-p if qqm fqqr snir «fl qrq^lr % f*r% qqqtnV fqs ft q% i ?qif 
%ql qqi 3jrq qtq % sfqqt, q-st arn ??qtfq sp't qq qft wifqq fq.qi qr qqrqr | farq% srt qrq^ff, 
fqqfr, )jr aqr qf q'wtf qii if Hiqsnr ^rtr'i ft 3 tt qq.qt f i qiq if f?qq qiqqq % qnq, 
fqff?qmq, qiq q'^rqq % qnq, anfe a=sql qrl ir qtqrq q^rat? sn q^??r | i qfe atm-qrq qflf 
qqqi ft ft agr ©rft art % an^q itir €1 fq?qq qrq^Tqt aft ft art q?pft f i %?? % qqq ^ ^t 
fqqt’Tf qqq ^q qra an sqrq qwr snq fqr qqq ■q«p qtqqifqqr virt mt artfq qqmt q ft 
fsrqit ^qir qqTgqrq qfqqqq rq;qT an q^; i 
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IkA° site aait SRei : 

htteti emee $ arfe^ra"! €1meTOeieT stele gteV | faeir wmr to feme e'^rles 
Start 1 1 tei % srtei <t to qret mm Rrthr«r to?t e* sfte^sff *t >nw- 

tot gtet 11 vr arF^tel ir FeeteTOrt n>1eg tot to meT | fa wm ir fTOm ero §1 em | afh 

fa TOT TO*t |tm %e | I BTT3T tpT TOT TOe gteT | ? TOWT If fVTFt TO5T | ? TOif % focT^T 
TsTTtjT srfefTO TOfTOe 11 f^TSTT ft TOf^fe TOIfT-% f?Tq TOT TOTte fair ft I TWfWf % faTOT 
epfa 5TTO FffITT I TO5TT If TO eq? §e fae^f! TOe TO *TO fSTT | I TOTO if "Jfee c*ftgR TO fa 
TOT | TO frglf ? ef<T eefa efa I B> Ffe TO^TT TO TOT-TOT me g*T qeTO «ft TOT STtesff % ^ST 
STTcTT | I esjfa if ge eg spg e*fa | Ff> 5TTMT TO attest TO TO TO TO'^r | I eg Htfvfanj WTO sfa 

srefe it fa egie^ Fes gfar 11 arfaTOifro feT^rr it fete srtewf to w met eree? fa 
fa erne 11 

®ia sfaw efam : 

?e e'fam it srar fa e^ qnevTtt affae fafa | i ^ sfasr tottto war to ere fern to 
ete, me fefe, mm sfaitT fcefa, mfe, seeete, feme, mfa tot efc fa$ tee me fa fa 
eg fa sffae fa met 1 1 

q. ©ta eefam eTem: 

eg BTfaf apt eeftee e’feTO gte*t fate sfefce me fa sefTOfg to stfeitw ^tttt i efe tos 
areTOur ^x. | m eteR | et ee^T et arfe^ e'fsr^T if ^tei i 

te^r eqf^eFe eTevt : 

rermer eFeFee ereet eqf^efe % ^ttsr eqftefe e'teT vx v\x %x % apg- it ^ 
q'farq;T xx qfce m eTO'=ar % efe pern trttot i 

v. wwi %\ em-TOe q'fMTO : 

Ufa ir TOeiTf’ TOqrt t w ^r^t eFeq? %^r esvf e %mr q* ene-aro 

T*ter tweT $ TOfar i ftrwrr waft me ernee % eee eernFfr, mm m mee % enr 
ee^Tftr w F^eie Fnete ^%ei i efo mftr ermT feq>Te % eTTOe ?r eee gf $ tft qe ex 
?TT%e feme efefe % stto^t % gTOTWT et ^tt te utto eifgq qe xm % e^f) 
Tife q?r see F?m mm mfgq i 
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t ■ %?i ki\m qfaf t; 

ftf sqfo to spt fifam ^ arrq ft sr?t fs L qtff fsrqflr |g *r? q'fafT sqsrsu q|4t i srfif 
Wlw f rrf fo* ft srq% |g **ftf pur * at vpre hm srt to fan «rm *Tfa i 

V to fafea q’ftrw: 

W qfarfT if fmr fefrcr afafa, fqfw^r^R afafaqt qq qrrarqrwr wm scaqt ftx c%tf 
% BrfaSw n'far faj m w& f i 

fc. mm qq fatrcf q'faf \ : 

to *rr ^r fr ft ft ri c cT $ s?| w q‘ftwT if ^ fwr to vfjif i 53% fs ft 
®mx firm qfffT f t m ft ftnrr m tot 1 1 qfe ftf ^rt it fair qfaf f tf msm 
mf ft toir ^TfTT ft ft taw q'fafr if qsf ftnn «rrcT ftf$r sfa Bra? *n qmti 
ir jrifa ^rerc *ftt ift ■arf^ i am # tstf q faf r qq tot m fiwr km snaf ’ 
*nf$ i 

q. m qnfa nfaasr: 

q&f m ft snrfa m irfifai farsn to fTnair ni?qy»f nrfViira 1 1 %.$% 

into m «pt am ifftt km to i fas faqq if f^cr^ft faraYsfifat yr arc sf, 
qfiwT if m % to tot ^rg: ?x iqff ff ar to aif$ i vk qfif m q#a qqfa 
q(f f t qrai | ft Arm ft TOt «pt q<n tor aa% ^rr«r fifar vft sftfi \ 
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